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Safety First 


By Berton BRALEY 


MHI 


Written expressly for Coal Age 


Too long we've dared the firedamp’s breath 
And chanced the dusty air, 

Too long we’ve sent good men to death 
Through lack of thought and care; 

Too long our sense of caution slept, 
We blindly drove ahead 

While children wailed and women wept 
In sorrow for their dead. 


Master and Man must share the blame 
For all those blunders past, 
For many a holocaust of flame 
And many a deadly blast; 
But we have come, at last, to see 
How carelessness was cursed, 
And from old haste and greed set free 
We think of “Safety first!”’ 


For men are worth far more than coal, 
And carelessness is waste, 

And we have paid a fearful toll 
For heedlessness and haste, 

Where once we thought that life was cheap, 
We know that life is dear, 

And more and more we strive to keep 
The way to safety clear. 
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So we have trained our rescue corps 
To serve in time of need, 

To help and save—but, what is more, 
We're learning to take heed, 

To face no risk we need not take 
Lest death about us burst, 

And always, everywhere, to make 
Our motto “Safety first!’ 
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Payday Drinking 
By a West VirGiniA SUPERINTENDENT 

“The fellow that drinks liquor is a damn fool.” The 
speaker was a man of about fifty, and a glance at his 
condition showed that the deelaration was a personal al- 
lusion. He was in his usual “pickled” state after payday, 
and, with a little thought, he continued, partly to him- 
self, and partly to the payroli clerk who had refused 
credit, “I am a prohibitionist and have been for years; 
| vote against liquor and I talk against liquor, and I 
iry to stop the making and exhaust the supply.” All 
of which was literally true, especially his attempts to 
drink it all up. He was a hard worker and a_ hard 
drinker. 

Another type was a small, mild man who worked every 
day and was good for a double shift any time he was 
needed. He seldom came about the office, but his wife 
Was a constant visitor, taking up his wages in “scrip” 
as fast as his time could be turned in. She was one of 
that raw-boned, vixenish sort, every inch a shrew. About 
once a year Bill got drunk, not as any particular celebra- 
tion, but he seemed to be able to stand his domestic life 
only about so long. On these rare occasions he did not 
land with a whoop, but usually picked up a barrel-stave 
and quietly walked in the back door, and the family came 
out the front, not stopping to look back but sailing up 
the street, bent on putting distance between themselves 
and Bill. Then Bill would sit on the front porch and 
tell the neighbors that it was “damn strange thing if 
a feller couldn’t be boss of his house once in a while.” 
That was all the harm there was in Bill, and after it was 
over he went back to work, submitting to the old order 


of things. 


CARL THE CARPENTER 


Carl was a carpenter, a silent man who chewed his 
‘Mail Pouch” and served the company. He mended the 
tipple sereens and fixed water lines and was general 
handy man. His drinking was of the periodie type, only 
he “saw things.” and the neighbors usually had to come 
in and sit on his arms and legs for a day or so till the 
doctor could bring him around. 

Fred’s hooze turned his mind to fistie triumphs. His 
payday drunk generally ended in “woes,” ‘‘redness, or 
rather blackness of eyes.” and “wounds without cause.” 

Frank became a millionaire, and his month’s pay be- 
came largess to be scattered in small change to the birds. 
And so we might follow on through all the American 
tvpes of payday drunks, singing, laughing, swearing, 
erying, fighting, preaching and soliloquizing. Passing on 
to the foreign quarter, we might dwell on the “sheep 
drunk,” “monkey drunk.” “lion drunk,” “hog drunk,” 
and not exhaust the possibilities of payday. 

If we wished to go into historic drunkenness, Hebrew 
literature presents us with Noah, overcome by wine and 
exposing his nakedness; Lot, “made drunk” by his 
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daughters to commit incest and rear up a race from de- 
stroyed Sodom; while pagan annals even invent a god 
to preside over Bacchanalian revels, and Christians sing, 
“We’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” Our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon nation had its birth in the land of Beowulf 
where the “mead-hall” was the nation’s council chamber, 
and laws were made at the great tables around which 
brute heroes drank from foaming horns and shouted then 
boasts amid the flow of strong drink. 


TEMPERANCE AN IssuE IN AGeEs Past 


We have also the traditicnal temperance movements, 
the Jewish Nazarites, the Wise Man crying, “Vanity of 
vanities,” and there is not so much difference after all 
in the solemn wail, “At last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder,” and the blunt self-acceusation of 
the old booze-hoister, “ta man that drinks liquor is a 
damn fool”; yet modern civilization, seeking other worlds 
to conquer, has again tackled the problem. With our na- 
tional and international figures turning to grape juice. 
lemonade and buttermilk, there may be possibilities, but 
when a mere mine superintendent begins to talk about 
cutting out the “wet,” and running a Y. M. C. A. mine, 
he is bucking the game with a fair amount of nerve. 

A great point has been made between the way a 
“gentleman” drinks and the manner in which a laborer 
takes it on. But is there a difference? When the vari- 
ous types around a mine take their spree, everyone knows 
it and their social standing is affected according to the 
current standards of their neighbors and, perhaps. the 
company. When those higher up, at their banquets, 
clubs and social sessions, become incapacitated, possibly 
the spectacle is less public, but we will venture that near- 
ly every man on the job can tell you all about it, the 
only unfortunate part of it being that they are apt to 
exaggerate the facts rather than minimize the incident. 
and, if it is a question of drinking on duty, the higher uy 
an official is, the more nearly he is on duty all the time. 

The trouble is, the old doctrine of “the king can do 
no sin” exists Just about as tenaciously as the racial eus- 
tom of drink. It is all right for everyone to “slop it up” 
hut the other fellow. However, the whole problem in 
the coal business is an industrial one, and we might as 
well face it in this way. We need not affirm or deny 
that it has a moral or an ethical side, the question Is 
narrowed down to a glaring sin against industrial effi- 
ciency. The fact that our mines try to operate five o1 
six days out of every month at a shameful loss, is a dis- 
grace not to be lightly passed over. 

Instead of wasting time devising petty schemes ‘or 
harassing the men who jay off after payday, or of forcing 
them to work in a besotted condition, or of driving them 
out of tewn, it is a matter worthy of the best brains o! 
the coal industry to see how they can begin to “revise 
downward.” Public opinion can put out of the business 
When drunkenness in the pub- 
lic eye becomes an offense against public opinion, as dic- 
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iated by the best and most powerful forces of society, it 
will be indulged in only by the degenerates, as is the 
worst of our present-day drug habits. 


SEE THAT DrinkinG Is UNPOPULAR 

Americans try to get things by short cuts. If everyone 
in West Virginia had wanted what they voted for, the 
vote would have been unnecessary, for each person could 
have disapproved of drinking in a way that would have 
abolished drunkenness. However, public opinion seems 
to be sometimes formed by a well enforced law. That 
is, the law breaker is unpopular for being found out. 
Now that both state and federal laws are pending to put 
West Virginia in an absolutely “dry condition” it is up 
to the powers that be to make drinking in that state ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. 

If the public, and the coal companies could unite in 
their campaign against booze, they could get rid of it, 
only it would hurry things up a bit if the movement 
started with those higher up. Of course, every effort helps 
vet society ready for the change, but it must be shaped 
into an industrial policy if anything large is to come of 
it. ‘The airship will not succeed Noah’s ark in a day. 
When we are babbling temperance at the mines we are 
jabbing at something racial, nobody knows how old, but 
it is generally admitted that the liquor problem is the 
next important matter to be settled. 

We will not deny that a recent writer for the CoaL AGE 
drove 15 families of drunkards away from his mine, for 
some of them, if not all, have come here to live. We are 
glad that he can report a complete change of life among 
what are left, and also that his conditions are such that 
he can afford to pick his men, but unfortunately most 
of us have to be contented with less success and endure 
what seems impossible to change. 

The reason we are constrained to bear the ills we have 
rather than to fly to others we know not of, is that if 
50 per cent. of our men lay off five days out of every 
month, the loss in output is only about one-tenth, while 
if we “fire” one-tenth of the population bodily on ae- 
count of drunkenness, we have lost our tenth and have 
not made a clean sweep either. 

Another difficulty in starting a campaign with the slo- 
gan, “Clean out the drunks,” is that by the time these 
fellows are fired a few times they will perhaps get wise 
enough to make the next fellow a good bunch of men. 
Then who will be the loser? 

Still, 10 per cent. is worth trying for. Let’s see, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday after payday are the 
drunks’ holidays. Who will be the first to cut out Wednes- 
day, or will we set Tuesday for the limit of a drunk and 
put the blocks to the fellow who is “too much sick” on 
Tuesday? Possibly, after all, the thing can be revised 
both upward and downward. How about all this high- 
brow stuff concerning labor efficiency when the operator 
is losing 10 and the miner 20 per cent. on account of 
the payday drunk ? 

Curing this ill is a man’s size job if anyone wants to 
xo to it, and it is not altogether a job for the W. C. T. U. 
(‘oal mining seems to be about the only industry in the 
world where a fellow is allowed to lose money for his 
employer two or three days every two weeks and then go 
back to work as if nothing had happened. 

If the policy makers of the hig coal syndicates are not 
sufficiently interested in this problem to take the initia- 
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tive, the little reformer is placed in the light of Shake- 
speare’s iago, who, urging Roderigo to help himself to 
what the gods had prepared, said, “Zounds! Sir, you are 
one of those that will not serve God even if the Devil 
bid you.” 


os 
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Quit Worrying 


' By ArtTHUR FEEBHAN* 


Worry digs more graves in a month than any sexton 
ever dug in a life time. Every time you worry, you 
are frittering away your health—you are spoiling your 
chances—you are making yourself a fidgety old duffer. 

Worry never solved a problem. It has never vet 
helped a man up from the sick bed or smoothed out 
the cares of his business or the wrinkles on his brow. 
It has not soothed the pain of disappointment. If you 
dow’t kill that habit of worrying, it will kill you; and 
that’s a poor finish to the grand adventure of tife. 

Whenever vou start worrying, remember what it means 
to vou—so much needless waste of nervous force, so 
much happiness thrown away, so much less faith in vour- 
self. 


There is only one cure for worrying. The cure is 


based on the following principle: What made you 
frown yesterday will make vou smile tomorrow. All 


you have to do is to look at every trouble from the stand- 
point of the future. Smile at it today, instead of to- 
morrow. 

[f you look back at your worries, you will be amazed to 
find what silly little trifles can upset you. Think over 
your experience Jast week. Wasn’t it something like 
this? Monday—Worried because Brown didn’t seem the 
good old pal he used to be. You thought he was curt, 
snobbishly curt, with you. It worried you into thinking 
he wanted to drop vou after all these years of comrade- 
ship: because, as vou bitterly reflected, he was prosper- 
ing a bit faster than vou. 

Worrving—ves, it was very disquieting, wasn’t it ? 

+ 


At 


any rate it was until Tuesday. Then you met Brown 
again. Dear old Brown—the same as ever—one of the 


verv best! You saw at once what a fool you had made 
of yourself by worrying over nothing. How true the 
old saying—“Worry makes a mountain of misery out of 
a molehill of misfortune.” 

On Monday, too, you felt dreadfully down on your 
luck because vou thought your work wasn’t as good as 
it used to be. You felt sure vou saw the sack coming. 
There was a rasp in the boss’ voice that slashed at your 
nerves terribly. You saw yourself out of work, loafing 
You felt as if your skin didn’t fit and as if everybody 
hated you. Sheer nonsense, wasn’t it? Of course. it 


was. And yet you let it worry you for hours last Mon- 
day. Don’t let yourself be fooled in that wav again. 


Look a worry fairly and squarely in the face, and it 
will slink from vou like any other cowardly thine. 


oo 
ee 
Experience has shown that the maintenance and effective- 
ness of a first-aid corps depend largely upon the superinten- 
dent and mine foreman, and that aside from th: strictly hu- 
mane features of the woumk, the effect of such an organization 
is to encourage a more friendly feeling between the employer 
and mployee, and a better understanding between the fore- 
man and miners. The superintendeuts and foremen should be 
urged to give their best efforts to these organizations. 


Penn. 


*Marianna, 
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Preventing Accidents from Machines 


By Frank H. KNEELAND 


SY NOPSIS—Descriptions and illustrations of some 
safety devices which have proved their merits in actual 
use al power plants, substations and shops. 

3 

About the mines the percentage of men who meet 
death through machinery or mechanieal devices is small, 
compared with the number who are annually killed by 


falls of roof and slate. Men are nevertheless killed, 


out exception, applicable to coal-mining power plants, 
sub-stations and repair shops. 

It will be readily understood that industrial safety 
does not necessarily mean that injury to life and limb 
shall be made impossible. There is a difference between 
making a machine safe and making it proof against sui- 
cidal carelessness. The fundamental object which the 
inventors of these various safety devices had in mind 
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A Sarety Devick ror VALVE HANDWHEELS 


When one or more men repair or inspect a boiler one of these handwheel cases is placed and locked upon each of the 
valves connecting this boiler with others, with the feed line or the blow-off line, and the man entering the boiler pockets 


the keys. 


drums or settings. 


crippled and injured in no inconsiderable 
through what might well be termed ‘mechanical acei- 
dents.” Such occurrences should therefore be forestalled 
by every means that human foresight can devise. 

We illustrate upon this and succeeding pages some 
safety devices, the utility of which is at once man- 
fest. These photographs have been kindly furnished us 
by the Bureau of Safety, Relief, Sanitation and Wel- 
fare of the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. C. L. 
Close, manager. All of the devices shown are not at 
present in use at coal mines, 


They are, however, with- 
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Tx A Compressor PLaAntT. Notre Rar~tinc, DANGER 
SIGN AND WASTE Can 


number, ° 


These cases are removed only upon the completion of the work and then by the man who has been within the 


was to render accidents out of the question. This is 
not possible, however, as the human equation is always 
present and can not be depended upon. 

The accidents to which the workmen in power houses, 
sub-stations or repair shops are chiefly liable are varied, 
but in general will come under one or more of the fol- 
lowing five headings: (A) Coming in contact with mov- 
ing parts of machines or with live conductors. (B) Fall- 
ing from platforms, ladders or other elevated positions. 
((‘) Fire and spontaneous combustion. (D) Being struck 
by flying parts of broken machinery or material. (2) Mis- 











A RAILING AROUND THE EYE OF A VENTI- 
LATING FAN 
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A WeLu GuArbEeD Mrxe Horst 


Two men are here seen upon the operating platform. 


When men are being hoisted or lowered, however, a supernumerary engineer is provided so that 
may immediately gain control of the machine. 


befall the regular hoistman the other engine driver 


trol levers are provided for this purpose, P 


manipulation of levers, valves, switches, or other hand- 
operated controlling devices. 

The means to be employed in guarding against acci- 
dents of the above kinds are as divers as the accidents 
themselves. Coming in contact with meving parts or 
live conductors is perhaps more fruitful of disastrous re- 
sults than any other one source of danger. In general 
this can be avoided by suitably inclosing the moving 
parts or conductors or by isolating the machine with 
proper hand rails. Means of preventing falls and pro- 
tection against fire are well known, while the most com- 





Under ordinary circumstances Only one man Is at the levers. 


should. any misfortune 
Two sets of con- 


mon devices for providing against injury from flying 
pieces of broken machinery are safety collars on emery 
wheels and gage-glass guards on boilers. Preventing 
mismanipulation of valves and switches has long been a 
difficult problem. We illustrate, however, two extremely 
simple and efficient devices to guard against this con- 
tingency. 

Many makers of mining machinery in order to lessen 
manufacturing expense as much as possible, have in the 
past habitually built engines, pumps, lathes, drill presses, 
etc., without any guarding whatever over gears, belts 














GUARDS AROUND A GENERATOR. 











Note PLATForM ALONG STEAM HEADER AND STAIRWAY LEADING To IT 
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View ABOVE Borers. 
Heapen ANd Starrway Leaping THERETO 

or other dangerous moving parts. Recently, however, 
many users of these machines have specified, when mak- 
ing purchases, something like the following; “No pro- 
truding keys or set screws are to be employed. All 
gears, cams, pulleys, belts, chains, sprockets, eccentrics, 
or other dangerous parts moved or operated by power 
shall be so guarded or otherwise inclosed as to effectively 
prevent accidents to an attendant or other person aris- 
ing from contact, intentional or otherwise, with these 
parts, and at the same time allow easy and unobstruced 
access to all parts of the machine for inspection or re- 
The builder is perhaps of all men, the best 
guard the dangerous points in his machine. 


newal.” 
fitted to 





Note PLATFORM ALONG STEAM 
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AN Erricirent Metiop or INCLOSING THE 
Betts or A Dritt PREss 


Such specifications as the above are therefore worthy of 
careful consideration by all purchasers of such equip- 
ment. 

It is well also to provide a place in the regular printed 
title for drawings and tracings to show when and by 
whom that particular drawing has been checked for safe- 
ty devices. This plan has been in use for some years by 
the various subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation, and has 
heen found extremely fruitful of good results. 

It is utterly futile to cover a machine with guards 
and expect them alone to afford immunity from acci- 
To be truly effective, safety devices of all kinds 
It is only 


dent. 
must be reinforced by discipline and morale. 
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CHANGE- AND BACK-GEARING OF 








\ LATHE BEFORE AND AFTER GUARDING 
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A Swrren Locked OPEN 


When work is to be done upon an electric line the switch 
is locked open. The above picture shows that two men are at 
work upon the circuit controlled by this switch. When their 
work is finished and each has removed the padlock bearing his 
name the switch can be closed, but not before. 


When employed in conjunction with these moral quali- 
ties that any system of guarding, be it ever so perfect 
or elaborate, becomes in the highest effective. 
Proper education and habitual care among men whose 
employment carries them into dangerous places will de 
vastly more to eradicate accident than any number of 
handrails or danger signals. 

In the last analysis, after all possible means of fore- 
stallg mishaps have been exhausted, the safety of the 
worker comes down to the worker himself. In the vast 
majority of cases, at least, liis immunity from injury to 
life and limb depends upon his ability to think safety 
just as he thinks horsepower or tons of coal. 


sense 
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AN ENGINE CRANK 


AN EFFECTIVE GUARD OVER 
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Fatal Accidents in Dortmund District, 
Germany 


The following table, showing the number of fatal ac- 
cidents in the largest coal-mining district of Germany, 
is interesting for comparison with the records of the 
United States. In 1912, 3.15 men per thousand em- 
ployed were killed at United States mines. The Dort- 
mund record shows 2.91 It is interesting to see that 
the United States death rate per 1000 is 1.53 from falls 
of roof and coal whereas the Dortmund rate is 1.094. 
These are the causes of death which have shown them- 
selves the most difficult to reduce by legislation or oper- 
ating care and are those most largely dependent on the 
ability and prudence of the miners themselves, and 
above all on local conditions. So the American show- 
ing for more preventible causes is by no means bad, be- 
cause all other accidents than falls of roof and coal give 
us a death rate of 1.62 and the Dortmund district 
rate of 1.816. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE DORTMUND DISTRICT OF GERMANY 
IN 1911 AND 1912* 

















Men Employed 1911 1912 
Average daily force 
Underground... ae 271,488 279,713 
Above ground....... $1,067 81,438 
Total average daily force.... 352,555 361,151 
; : Per 1000 men 
Accidents Underground 1911 1912 1911 1912 
= einen in of rock masses (falls of stone, coal, 
EA iret aah oe anerres SETSRNS 277 306 1.020 1.094 
te a afts le: ading unde vrground 
During permitted hoisting. . 19 16 0.070 0.057 
During forbidden hoisting. . Pe 4 g 0 0.007 0.000 
During passage otherwise....... 0 1 0.000 0.004 
During work in or about the sh: ft. aortas 11 37 0.151 0.132 
Otherwise 9 2 0.033 0.007 
ROG. peti ckess 71 16 0.262 0.200 
In blind shafts and hention with haulage in- 
clined upward or downward 
Due to wrecks, ete. 76 $1 0.280 0.290 
Due to haulage orc lutch meohanism or a car 68 86 0.250 0.307 
Due to other causes................. 22 22 0.081 0.079 
AN ea he entree Ook 166 189 0.611 0.676 
In haulage through ements level headings 
With mechanical haulage. EE aeons 16 28 0.059 0.100 
With animal haulage. pe ees Rene eae 19 21 0.070 0.075 
With hand haulage................ ; 12 12 0.044 0.043 
anes Beate erkacka 17 61 0.173 0.218 
By explosions y 
Of mine gases or dust............. 27 188 0.099 0.672 
Of gases from mine fires...... 0 0 0.000 0.000 
PORN oh ek eb Bcedsce eee ches 27 188 0.099 0.672 
By bad or dead air - . 
From gases from mine fires without explosion 4 2 0.015 0. 007 
From mine gases without explosion... . 3 2 0.011 0.007 
From gases from blasting or otherwise. . . 6 3 0.022 0.011 
"Bétalks 2 ox. enc 13 7 0.048 0.025 
In blasting..... 22 30 0.081 0.107 
By machinery....... K 5 0.011 0.018 
s 83 0.250 0.297 


In other ways...... 





Total underground accidents. . 


Accidents above Ground 


By machines or méchanical appliances = z paps 2-7 
ilway cars or locomotives. ..... ® 35 . 296 4 
kee Fe Pa 52 64 0.641 0.786 


In other ways...... 





92 126 
756 


Total.. AT 
Grand total. .910 
There were 21 fate al hoisting accidents in shafts leading under aie in 11911 (or 

0.077 per thousand employe d) and 17 in 1912 (or 0.061 per thousand employed). 
* From “‘Glickauf,” July 12, 1913. 


It will be noted that this. German district has a large 
number of surface accidents: 1.547 per thousand em- 
ployed. The figure for the United States is only 0.20. 
Looking over the figures, there is little reason for a citi- 
zen of this country to feel troubled that Germany shows 
us a trifling lead, when he duly considers the polyglot 
and inexperienced personnel with which our mines are 
filled and that to the accidents which our miners .alone 
control should be ascribed our slightly higher death rate. 


wore 
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Mine-Safety Precautions in Utah 
By A. (. Warrs* 


The “safety-first” idea in Utah is not the result of the 
agitation of recent vears along these lines, but has been 
a subject foremost in the minds of the operators for 


many years. 

The “first-aid” movements, the activity of the gov- 
ernment along the lines of rescue cars and the improve- 
ment of various oxygen helmets and other rescuing de- 
vices, has lent impetus to the movement and stirred up 
all those interested in the welfare of the mine workers. 

We now find several rescue cars in the West, while 
helmets with supplies of oxygen and first-aid appliances 
are in generai There are trained men 
in the use of oxygen helmets and rescuing machines in 
every camp, while “Safety-First” mottoes are placed in 
In fact, a more gen- 


use. also 


conspicuous places at all collieries. 
eral spirit of care pervades the entire industry, 

The government rescue car for this district was taken 
away some time ago. Owing to the scattered locations 
of our coal mines and the difficulty of getting together 
we do not have the frequent meetings and contests along 
first-aid lines that is possible in the thickly populated 
East. but the spirit is here just the same, 

Sior and Roor INsprecrors 

“Prevention” is the motto of the operators here. The 
Utah Fuel Co., the oldest in the field, has had_ shot 
and roof inspectors in its mines, in addition to the 
regular gas inspectors, for years, and employs two gen- 
eral underground inspectors whose duty it is to contin- 
ually travel through its properties and inspect them as 
to the safety. 

For vears, the Utah Fuel Co. has employed sprink- 
ling (even before it became a state requirement) of the 
dust, and in two of the mines, of which the dust is es- 
pecially explosive, the electric shot-firing system. by 
which all shooting down of the coal and rock is done 
from the outside after all men and animals are out of 
the mines, is used. 

These extra precautions of safety are employed solely 
because of interest in the welfare of the mine worker, 
for they mean an additional cost to the cperator. 


A SIMPLE SAFETY MEASURE 


A simple precaution that is used, and one that en- 
tails but slight expense and no inconvenience, is the 
shutting off of electric current in trolley lines when men 
are getting into man trips. A sectional switch at the 
parting is all that is needed. When miners are getting 
into cars with their picks and drills, there is always 
danger of some one hitting the trolley wire and a seri- 
ous accident may result if the wire is “alive.” 

The regulations as to use and care of explosives are 
strict, and the shot and roof inspectors continually in- 
struct men in the proper placing of shots and care of 
their working places. On these men, in a large meas- 
ure, is placed the responsibility of reducing the fatali- 
ties from falls of roof and coal, for it is from these 
causes that most accidents occur. We also try to pro- 
tect men from machinery. The mines are electrically 
lighted and great care is taken to prevent accumula- 
tions of inflammable materials in mines. 


*Chief engineer, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Fire protection is had mainly from the sprinkling 
systems which permit water under pressure to be taken 
to all open places in the mines. 

Altogether Utah has the better welfare of its mine 
workers close at heart, and expense is not spared to bring 
it about. ‘Safety first” seems to be the by-word on all 
sides in the coal mines of this state. 


oe 
oe 


Mine-Rescue Work in Great Britain 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The recent disastrous explosions in Scotland and Eng- 
land have again brought before the British public the 
question of rescue work in mines. In this connection 
one of the most important problems confronting mining 
men is the immediate effect on an individual of the vari- 
ous gases constituting polluted mine atmospheres. 

The standard of air purity set up by the Mines Act of 
1911 is that the air must not contain less than 19 per 
cent. of oxygen, and not more than 114 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide. Under normal conditions it has been 
shown that the percentage of oxygen in mine air gradu- 
ally falls, and the carbon dioxide gradually increases 
as the circulates through the mine. This, of 
course, is due to the consumption ef oxygen and 
the production of carbon dioxide by the breathing 
of men and horses and the burning of lamps. Another 
important cause is the partial oxidization of some of 
ihe carbon and hydrogen in the composition of the coal. 

Investigation has shown that the mine air may vary 
considerably from that at the surface, even though no 
inflammable poisonous gases flow in from the coal or 
adjacent strata. The following is an average analysis 
of the mine air in the return at several British mines: 
Oxygen, 20.16; carbon dioxide, 0.37; firedamp, 0.42: 


nitrogen, 79.25. 


air 


WHEN THE Srrvarion UNberGrounpd Is ABNORMAL 

When conditions in a mine are abnormal, that is, when 
combustion takes place on a fairly large scale, the pol- 
lution of the air goes on at an alarming rate. As an 
example of such a case, attention is called to the report 
of Dr. Haldane relating to the Snaefell mine in the Isle 
of Man, where 19 lives were lost by a comparatively 
small underground fire. The analvsis of the air was as 
follows: Oxygen, 15.48: carbon dioxide, 4.22; carbon 
monoxide, 1.07; hydrogen,-0.48 ; nitrogen 78.75. 

The total capacity of the workings in this case was 
about 1,000,000 cu.ft., and it was shown that the com- 
bustion of 125 cu.ft. of timber would have polluted the 
whole of the air in the mine to the extent shown by the 
foregoing analysis. ) 

The effect of a reduction of oxygen percentage on an 
individual in mines near the sea level is similar to that 
produced by the reduction of atmospheric pressure on 
hill climbers at high altitudes. British authorities 
maintain that the oxygen may fall to 15 per cent. without 
producing any apparent effect on the individual. If no 
exertion is being undertaken, the individual may con- 
tinue to breathe an atmosphere with only 10 per cent. 
of oxygen. The limit is reached at a little under 7 per 
cent., when unconsciousness takes place. A light is ex- 
tinguished at 17 per cent. of oxygen, so that even al- 
though a flame will not burn, a man may exist for some 
time before the dangerous percentages are reached. 
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EFFECTS OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


The effects of carbon monoxide are confined to closer 
limits. It combines with the haemoglobin in the blood 
three hundred times faster than oxygen does, and forms 
a comparatively stable compound. Thus the haemoglo- 
bin loses its capacity as an oxygen carrier to the tissues, 
and death occurs from lacx of oxygen. The same Brit- 
ish investigators above mentioned, claim that if 0.08 per 
cent. of carbon monoxide is present, the blood of an in- 
dividual breathing such air for two or three hours be- 
comes 50 per cent. saturated with the compound con- 
taining the carbon monoxide. They say that anything 
above 0.05 per cent. will produce unpleasant symptoms, 
and anything above 0.15 per cent. is distinctly danger- 
ous. 

Since carbon monoxide may arise from explosions of 
firedamp or coal dust and from undergrcund fires, no 




















Views oF Wea Apparatus Usep 1n Recent Capper 
DISASTER 


mine can be regarded as free from risk. Hence, the 
necessity arises for providing a breathing apparatus to 
render the wearer independent of the mine air when 
undertaking reseue work or the recovery of the mine. 
British practice tends towards the establishment of 
central rescue stations in preference to the idea of each 
company working as an independent unit. A number 
of stations have been established in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and recent mine acts have gone so far as to ex- 
pressly stipulate the style and equipment of such cen- 
tral stations. One of the most modern rescue plants 
is the Fife Station in Scotland, which serves and is in 
direct telephonic communication with 91 collieries em- 
ploying 26,000 men. The equipment consists of twen- 
ty sets of improved Weg apparatus; six sets of smoke 
helmets with bellows and pipe connection; two sets of 
pulmotor apparatus; twenty electric lamps of the Float 
type; twenty storage cylinders, each of 120 cu.ft. ca- 
pacity; one recharging pump electrically driven; one 
motor car; a complete stoek of ambulance apparatus, 
packed; a reserve of 1560 cu.ft. of oxvgen, and small 
cylinders kept charged, and a minimum stock of 800 Ib. 
of caustic. 
The experimental gallery at the Fife Station is con- 
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structed to represent as closely as possible a wrecked 
roadway underground. It is formed around the three 
sides of a central drill hall, and has a total length of 
134 ft. and a width of 8 ft. The gallery can be filled 
with flue gases from a furnace by means of a fan, so 
that the atmosphere can be made totally irrespirable. 
The training of the men proceeds by easy stages, until 
finally they are permitted to do heavy manual labor for 
two hours in the smoke gallery. This work consists of 
weight-lifting, building brick stoppings and generally 
doing ‘work as closely as possible imitating underground 
operations. As high as 302,000 ft.lb. of measured work 
has been accomplished by oue man in the gallery in 1 
hr. and 26 minutes. 


No Water Here 


A West Virginia newspaper reports the formation of 
a new company with the following objects: ‘To acquire 
coal and mineral lands and develop all the substances and 
fluids therein, quarry cut timber, manufacture 
earth, clay and other products, develop salt, natural gas, 
oil, ete., and refine same for heat, light and other pur- 
poses; construct and own pipelines; refine petroleum, 
and do a general mercantile business. The authorized 
capital stock is $500 all subseribed and $100 paid.” 

Contemplation of this firm’s field of endeavor and its 
capitalization prompted the following effusion : 


stone, 


In this age of frenzied finance 

It may cause no mental shock 

When we read of high inflation 

Or of irrigated stock. 

But a firm in West Virginia 

Puts inflation quick to rout 

And the things they can’t accomplish 
Are a mystery, no doubt, 

For the things they're organized for 
And the things they aim to do 

Far surpass the mean conceptions 
Of such folks as me or you. 

They will first acquire coal rights 
Whereso’er such rights abound, 

Use all substances and fluids 

That within the earth are found, 
Quarry stone and get out lumber, 
Manufacture earth and clay, 

And a thousand other products 

That are needed every day; 

And they’re goin’ to build some pipelines 
And they’ll own ’em, too, you bet, 
And they'll force petroleum through ’em 
Till they make their old pump sweat; 
And the salt they will develop, 

Gas and oil and maybe peat— 

They will make these 'tter products 
Furnish light as well as heat. 

When it comes to refinition 

They will do it up in style, 

And they also think of starting 

In a business mercantile. 

And they'll mine the coal deposits 
From the earth in mighty chunks 
On a capitalization 

Of a small five hundred plunks! 

If the stocks of corporations 
Through the country far and wide 
Show remarkable resemblance 

To the ocean’s mighty tide, 

If such stocks show irrigation 
Unmistakable, alarming, 

This new firm in West Virginia 

Is assuredly ‘dry farming.” 


—By F. H. KNEELAND. 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENGOE 


SY NOPSIS—The meet at Knoxville, Tenn., was well 
managed and shows how rapidly first-aid has spread in 
the Southern States, largely due to the exertions of the 
Bureau of Mines. Reference is made to the advance in 
technique and training which is now manifest every- 
where. 
3 

The Society of Tennessee Mine Foremen, the U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines, and the American Red Cross held a 
most successful first-aid meet at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Saturday, Sept. 20, the expenses of which were largely 
footed by the Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, 
a few powder companies and several merchandising con- 
cerns of the city in which the meet was held. 

Sizé or Mats 


The meeting was preceded by drizzling rain, and the 
prizes were presented in a somewhat heavy downpour. 
The men exercised on Johnson’s track, which 
has excellent draining qualities, otherwise the mats of 
brattice cloth would have been insufficient for the pro- 
tection of the subjects. As it was, in event No. 2, 
where a man was supposed to have fallen with his ab- 
domen over a wire, the mat proved too small, for he 
could only be placed where the wire had been laid or in 
the mud of the track. The mats should be at least 12 
ft. long if such an event is to be exhibited. 

The track was laid out with the lime lines in nine 
and three foot strips alternately, the teams being re- 
stricted to the larger spaces, and the judges using the 


race 


three-foot lanes between competing teams. In all, 24 
teams were entered and 21 actually attended. 
The demerit list used at this meet, and which we 


printed in our issue of Sept. 6, was not as we then 
thought and tentatively suggested a product of the ae- 
tivity of the American Mine Safety Association, but was 
compiled by Jas. W. Paul, in charge of the maine-rescue 
work of the Bureau, and Major R. U. Patterson of the 
Medical corps of the U. 8. Army, detailed to have charge 
of the first-aid industrial work of the United States, and 
others. It is to be found embodied in Miners’ Cir- 
cular 15, entitled “Rules of Mine Rescue and First-Aid 
Field Contests.” The rules also will be found in our 
issue of Sept. 6 and in Circular 15. 

A Briexwpince Paum 


After a parade, the first-aid events followed : 

One-Man Event—Machine boy while running fell and cut 
vertical gash on knee cap; punctured palm of right hand with 
machine bit; bright red blood. Treat and carry 50 ft. 

It was understood by most of the teams that the 
bright red blood was due to the puncturing of the palm 
of the hand, but some put a tourniquet on the leg, as if 
the gash of the knee-cap had severed an artery. Most 
of the contestants put that instrument on the upper part 
of the arm so as to compress the brachial artery and 
did not place it around the wrist as is to be preferred. 

In early training most of the first-aid instructors were 
doubtful of the ability and willingness of the men to 
receive instruction. They questioned, whether they 


would give the requisite time and necessary care to the 
study of first-aid. 


They also doubted whether it was 


well to trespass too much on the province of the sur- 
geon, both because such a course was in itself wrong and 
because it was likely to lead to a certain degree of pro- 
fessional resentment. Consequently they did not advo- 
cate the use of the tourniquet around the wrist because 
hy a simple instruction they could show a first-aid man 
how to control the blood flow in the whole arm from 
finger-tip to biceps and restrain it effectually. 

But they did invariably point out that extreme com- 
pression of the brachial artery might result in the loss 
of the arm if the victim’s bleeding were prevented after 
this manner for two or three hours. On the other hand, 
when the constriction is made at the wrist, only the 
hand is lable to be lost. 


More SKILLFUL INSTRUCTION NEEDED 


First-aid is in its transition stages, and it is perhaps 
as well to state here and now that judging is going 
to demand more perfect technique from the first-aid man 
than is to be found in the abridged text book on first- 
aid, published by the American Red Cross. The book 
still serves useful purposes as a guide for beginners ‘and 
amateurs, but unfortunately the judges, even when ap 
pointed by the Red Cross, have not been ready to re- 
gard the suggestions of the text-book as the ultimate 
first-aid technique and the American Mine Safety As- 
sociation has not declared other technique mandatory, so 
that first-aid men depending on textbooks or lay train- 
ing, however official, are liable to lose the highest awards 
at present-day meets. It is much to be regretted that 
the A. M. S. A. has met twice, and done so little to de- 
clare what a first-aid man should know ard should do. 

We have frequently noted that the judges are disposed 
to demerit on what they believe to be correct principles, 
rather than on the question of the nearness with which 
the first-aid men have complied with instruction given 
them. The tests have ceased to be examinations of 
teams, and have become rather tests of the relative mer- 
its of the training doctors. It is discouraging to a work- 
ing man, who has diligently absorbed the teaching of 
his master in the art to find that he is demerited for 
the misjudgments of his teacher, or because his instruc- 
tor did not know that the-judges had decided that the 
first-aid movement had made such advances that a more 
perfect technique was permissible. We trust that the A. 
M. 8. A. will shortly grant to every contestant, a clear 
knowledge of the measure by which his attainments in 
first-aid will be meted. 

RESUSCITATION Case 


The second event was as follows: 

Two-Men Event—Miner found lying face down, 
seious, on a live electric wire, abdomen badly burned. 
and give treatment. 


uncon- 
Res- 


cue, 

It is probable that this man after being rescued from 
the wire should have been resuscitated by the Sylvester 
method, because it is not well to use for the recovery 
of the patient a system which involves the parts burned. 
Tt is one of those rare cases in which the Schaefer meth- 
od is perhaps inadvisable. One team did favor it, how- 
ever, and administered it wrongly, the operator placing 
his hands on the under part of the subject in a position 
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more suited to the lifting of the patient, than to the 
compression of his floating ribs. In this way the ac- 
tion was rendered largely ineffectual and most injuri- 
ous to the burns of the patient. 

In most cases the deflating or systole action in the 
lungs was obtained by pressure on the chest and not by 
pressing the doubled arms of the patient on the lower 
ribs and rubbing them down his sides. The chest-pres- 
sure method does not develop the full deflating powers 
of the Sylvester method and may be regarded as com- 
paratively ineffective, but it serves to save the patient 
from injury to the abdomen, when that part of the body 
is burned. 

In fact, the competing claims of the Sylvester and 
Schaefer methods in case of abdominal injury is, we think, 
a matter for the due consideration of the American Mine 
Safety Association and for the investigation of the Bur- 
eau of Mines. Almost the only merit of the Sylvester 
method, which it seems to us, is retained with mere 
chest pressures, is the inflating or diastole action caused 
by the lifting of the arms. Seeing that the Sylvester 
action is at its best, a less efficient method than the 
Schaefer, and granting further that the Schaefer meth- 
od is not so much an action on the front as on the sides 
of the abdomen, would it not be better to risk doing 
some superficial injury to the patient than to run the 
greater risk of allowing him to die by an_ inefficient 
method of resuscitation ? 

There were a few men who adopted the plan of hold- 
ing the victim by the wrists in the Sylvester treatment. 
No harm is done by this manner of grasping the pa- 
tient, but it does not give any better results than are 
obtained when the victim is held below the elbows. The 
operative is saved much unnecessary motion and _ is 
drawn up closer to the abdomen of the patient, thus he 
himself is longer becoming exhausted and relief is not 
so often needed. 


SHock From Burns 


face, neck, arms and hands 


Treat same. 


Three-Man Event—Head, 
badly burned from gas ignition. 

The victim was in nearly every case caused to sit up 
by the operating teams in this event. {i is dangerous 
to raise a man into such a position for if he has not al- 
ready received a shock from his burns; he is liable to 
receive a secondary shock. The effort of pumping blood 
io the head is increased when in a standing or sitting 
position and is minimum only when the patient is recum- 
bent. 

In nearly every case picric acid gauze or a simulated 
equivalent was used, but in some cases plain gauze was 
substituted. We understand, however, that by the agree- 
ment with the judges beforehand, this plain gauze was 
\o be supposed to be impregnated with carron oil or 
other medicament. 

The fourth and fifth events were: 


Team Event—Injured spine or broken back; left hand cut 
on back and bleeding; carry 50 ft. 


Team Event—Miner caught between loaded car and side 
of gangway, right shoulder blade broken; left arm broken 
® In. above elbow, left foot crushed: lacerated right cheek. 
Improvise a stretcher and carry 50 ft. 

In these events nothing of particular interest was 
noted. The assumption was made as usual in such 
cases that the miner was lying on his back after the 
injury was received. We do not know how often this 
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is true, but we suppose but rarely. We have a habit of 
staging these accidents as we will, without any regard 
to the true underground facts. Naturally men who are 
taught to treat spinal injuries with the subject lying 
cn his back will turn the victim over when they find 
him lying otherwise. The thought of the effect of that 
roll almost makes the eyes close with horror. 

The judges carefully examined the action of the teams, 
but were not so particular about the condition of the 
bandages. There were three teams or less to each judge 
so that reasonably accurate judgment of the manner of 
operation could be assured. Moreover, all the judges 
were medical men. Some judges asked several ques- 
tions of the captains and some examined the bandag- 
ing with much care, but this was not so necessary: as it 
is in meets where there are fewer judges as the manner 
of handaging can be examined while under execution. 
None of the judges were acquainted with the teams they 
examined and the judges were rotated after each event, 
so that as far as possible, perfect fairness in judgment 
was secured. 


Average Average 

of five of full 

Company Events events team 

1 2 8 5 events 

Roane Iron Co., Rockwood, Tenn.. . 95 7598 98 91 91.4 94.5 
Minersville C. Co., Pless, Te nn. . 88 83 91 92 90 88.8 91 
Black Diamond C. Co. Coal Ck. Tenn... 90 90 95 98 80 90.6 89 

Knoxville I. Co., Briceville, Tenn. . . 93 9289 100 89 92.6 94.5 


) 
Piedmont C. Co., Oliver Spres., Tenn... 86 88 90 93 96 90.6 94.5 
Standard Jellico C. Co., Clairfield, Tenn. 95 96 90 85 95 92.2 90 


Westbourne C. Co., Westbourne, Tenn..100 100 86 93 96 95 94.5 
Tenn. C.1.& R.R. Co., Whiewell, Tenn.. 90 90 80 91 78 85.8 84.5 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky...... 94 100 90 88 68 88% 7 
Stonega C. & C. Co., Imboden, Va..... 95 9095 88 85 90.6 86 5 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky...... 90 100 95 79 78 88.4 78.5 
Continental C. Corp., Pineville, Ky... .. 95 9081 85 77 85.6 81 
Stonega C.& C. Co., Big Stone Gap, Ky. 87 100 89 88 96 92 92 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky....... 32 9185 83 86 85.4 84.5 
Stearns C. Co., Stearns, | ee 88 9198 83 100 92 91.5 
Roane Iron Co., Rockwo oS ae 1 90 84 86 92 88.6 89 


Ducktown Copper Co., Ducktown, Tenn. 90 95.85 96 92 91.6 94 
; c cs) 


Jellico C. Mfg. Co., Mountain Ash, Ky.. 95 100 95 85 92 93.4 88.5 
Tenn. C. Co., Briceville, Tenn.......... 100 98 90 100 90 95.6 95 
Coal Creek G. Co., Coal Creek, Tenn... 96 100 86 71 79 86.4 75 
Continental C. Corp., Pineville, Ky..... 80 94 81 89 83 85.4 86 


THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE BureAU OF MINES 


A charge of permissible explosive, equal in deflective 
force to one-half pound of 40 per cent. nitroglycerine 
dynamite and tamped with one pound of clay, was fired 
in the steel gallery in the presence of coal dust. There was 
a large outburst of dust but no flame. 

D. T. Blakey, a mechanical engineer, with the Link- 
Belt Machinery Co., in a breathing apparatus, then en- 
tered a glasscase carrving a canary and a pigeon. The 
box was charged with carbon monoxide, supposed to 
comprise 0.1 per cent. of its whole content. The can- 
ary was a long time feeling the effects and probably died 
finally only because it was held in the entering current of 
gas. The pigeon was but little affected. Whether the 
box leaked or the gas not being prepared by a chemist, 
was insufficient, eannot be asserted. However, the minds 
of the visitors were concentrated on canaries and rescue 
work and the psychologic result was attained without any 
one experiencing undesirable after-effects. 

A charge of F. F. F. black powder of equal disrup- 
tive effect to the permissible explosive, fired before in 
the explosion galley was then placed in the cannon and 
tamped with a pound of dry clay. It was fired in the 
presence of coal dust and made much flame and a con- 
siderable report. 

Speeches were then made by T. A. Wright, President 
of the National Conservation Exposition, Miss Boardman 
of thé ‘American Red Cross, and W. B. Wilson, Sec- 
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retary of Labor. Mr. Wilson has shown himself a man 
of integrity. His advance is due to that characteristic 
and not to his fand of information and nearly all the re- 
marks he made needed truth to give them force. See- 
ing Mr. Wilson is a specialist in mining, we can scarcely 
see how he can form an accurate conception of other ih- 
dustries when he has not mastered the facts of the busi- 
ness in which he was only lately employed. 


Prizes AND PRIZE WINNERS 


After the speech-making the prizes were distributed. It 
must be explained that no team receiving a prize for general 


average excellence in the meet could receive any further 
recognition for its merit in the one-, two- and three-men 


events or in those in which the full teams participated. 

The grand prize was won by the Tennessee Coal Co, It 
consisted of a silver cup provided by the Provident Life & 
Accident Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., $25 in cash presented by 
the Atlas Powder Co., Knoxville, Tenn., six gold medals from 
the American Mine Safety Association and five bronze medals 
from the American Red Cross. 

Westbourne 


The second grand prize was awarded to the 
Coal Co., and consisted of a breathing apparatus presented 
by the Draeger Oxygen Equipment Co., $25 donated by the 
> 


Ingersoll-Sargent Drill Co., six silver medals from the A. M. 
S. A. and first-aid certificates from the A. R. C. 

The third grand prize went to the Jellico Coal Mining Co., 
of Mountain Ash, Ky., and consisted of an ambulance hamper 
donated by Siebe-Gorman Co., Chicago, Ill., $10 donated by 
the Pennsylvania Crusher Co., of Philadelphia, Penn., six 
bronze medals presented by the A. M. S. A. and first-aid cer- 
tificates presented by the A. R. C. 

The Tennessee Grand Prize was awarded to the best team 
from the state regardless of the receipt of any other prize. 
Hence, two teams which had already received the open grand 
prizes also gained the Tennessee awards. Thus the Tennessee 
Coal Co. as first prize was rewarded with a silver cup pre- 
sented by the Southern Coal Operators’ Association, and $25 
donated by the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Co., of New York 
City. 

As the Roane Iron Co., the Knoxville Iron Co. and the Pied- 
mont Coal Co. tied for first place in the team events with 
9414 points, the prize intended for the winning team consisi- 
ing of a complete mining course in the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, two subscription’ to the “Colliery 
Engineer” and a copy of the Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocket 
Book were divided among the winners. 

The second prize in team events was awarded to the Duck- 
consisted of a short mining course in 
to the “Coliiery Engineer” 


years’ 


town Copper Co. and 
the I. C. S., a year’s subscription 
and a copy of the Pocket Book. 

The third prize of $15 presented by the Miners’ Field Day 
Committee, of Knoxville, Tenn., and six steel tapes donated 
by the Lufkin Rule Co., of Saginaw, Mich., was awarded to 
the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., of Big Stone Gap, Ky. 


The first prize for the one-man event went to the Coal 
Creek Coal Co., Coal Creek, Tenn., the prize being a gold 


watch presented by Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chatanooga, 
Tenn. The second prize of a gold chain, Gonated by the Link- 
Belt Co., of Chicago, was drawn by the Stonega Coal & Coke 
Co., there being three teams having equal percentages; the 
teams of Standard Jellico Coal Co., and the Continental Coal 
Corporation, William Taulber, captain, being the two which 
were defeated by the drawing of lots. The third prize went to 
the Wisconsin Steel Co., T. K. Johnson, captain. It consisted 
of $5 presented by the Miners’ Field Day Committee. 

The two-man event was won by the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
L. D. Smith, captain, with a perfect score. The team received 


$15 presented by the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. The 
second prize went to Baker No. 2 team of the Ccntinental 


Coal Corporation and consisted of $10 presented by Leschen 
Sons Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Two teams were equally en- 
titled to third place, the Wisconsin Steel Co., A. Patterson, 
captain, and the Stearns Coal Co.; on drawing lots the first 
team secured the prize. 

The first prize for the three-men event was given to the 
Black Diamond Coal Co., and consisted of $10 donated by the 
Ohio Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, and $5 presented by the 
Miners’ Field Day Committee. The second prize for that 
event went to the Minersville Coal Co. and consisted of three 
Thermos bottles presented by the Milwaukee Locomotive Co. 
The third prize was awarded to the Roane Tron Co., W. T. 
tichards, captain, and consisted of three electric flash lights. 

“Coal Age” gave five gold watches to the captains of the 
teams making the best scores in the five events. The men 
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receiving the prizes were H. R. Smith, of the Tennessee Ccal 
Co., R. Rigsby, Westbourne Coal Co., J. M. Wood, Knoxviile 
Iron Co., L. R. Eager, Standard Jellico Coal Co. and S. Marsh, 
of the Jellico Coal Mining Co. 

Much credit for the success of the meeting is due to 
H. M. Wilson, D. T. Blakey, E. F. Buffat, G. B. Sutton 
and H. M. Ashmore, who all gave much time and atten- 
tion to the promotion of the meet. 
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H. C. Frick Coke Co. Meet 


The meet of the Hl. C. Frick Coke Co. was held on 
Thursday at 2:30 p.m., Sept. 25, 1913, at the Trotter 
mine, near Connellsville, Penn. 

The events were as follows: 

One-man event: Compound fracture of jaw on the left side. 
Bleeding bright red blood in spurts and a small cut over 
right eye. 


Two-men electric 


meth- 


unconscious from 


Sylvester 


Treat a man 


Schaefer and 


event: 


demonstrating both the 
two minutes each. 


. 


shock 


ods of artificial respiration, 











NINE Teams or H. C. Frick Coxe Co. 


From left to right, Coalbrook, Davidson, Adelaide, Trotter, 
Leisenring No. 1, Leisenring No. 3, Juniata, Bitner and Broad- 
ford teams. 











Orey- Var. 


LEISENRING No. 3 Team 
jaw. Dr. Parker, 
foreground. 


fractured medical director 


of team, in 


Bandaging a 


Three-men event: Dislocated left shoulder and right foot 
crushed half way to knee. 

Full-team event: Fracture or dislocation of spine. Com- 
pound fracture of right forearm 4 in. above wrist. Attend, 


place on stretcher and carry 50 ft. 
The following teams took part, receiving the stated 
percentages > 


COAIDTOOK <ésse0sssceccc sie Bither «6.2 milcbateterwieca-eieleccc inne 
Juniata, 2 .s.«s wecceesrccsesiee Wo, 1 Leisenring...... oe 95% 
PORTION 6 recs 46-0 PSR, 97% Broadford & Valley.......95% 
WRARGUBIOE cisers) 0156.0 Ree asere sca 96% No. 8 Leisenring..........938% 
EROCUEE 44's 4a wine SG acKe 96% 
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The First-Aid Meet of the Hillside 


and Pennsylvania Companies 
SPECIAL COKRESPONDENCE 
Under threatening skies, which limited the attendance 
but in no way diminished the enthusiasm, the eighth 
annual first-aid contests of the Pennsylvania and Hill- 
side Coal & Lron Co. were held Sept. 20 at Valley View 
Park, Inkerman. Penn. Twelve teams, two from each dis- 
trict of the Erie system, competed in the contest, which 
was for a year’s possession of the handsome silver loving 
cup. donated by Captain W. A. May, president of the 
companies. The competition was keen, and the averages 
resulting, showed that the improvement in first-aid work 
in this region is bringing its devotees close to perfection. 
Seldom have better exhibitions of skill in caring for the 
injured, been seen at Valley View since the coal com- 
panies took an interest in the relief work. 
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being the man who had made the best showing in the 

district contests. The standing of the men in this in- 

dividual contest was as follows: 
Luther Heal, North Pittston District, 
John O'Malley, Mayfield District, 85. 
William Creedon, Avoca District, 80. 
William Davis, South Pittston District, 75. 
William Bulger, Dunmore District, 65. 
Del. Burdick, Forest City District, 65. 


93. 


The May cup events were preliminary to the general 
contests, conducted under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross at Valley View, Sept. 27. The high teams in 
these events represented the companies on the following 
Saturday when teaths from the Temple Coal & Iron Co., 
Scranton Coal Co., Jermyn Coal Co., and many other 
companies in this region, took part. 

Two consecutive victories by the same team give per- 
manent possession of the May cup. Law Shaft team, of 
the Avoca District, has had a monopoly on the trophy. 








INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 
Bandaging both eyes, both shoulders and both groins. 


Establishing » general average of 982, in a remark- 
able exhibition, the team from the Fernwood Slope, But- 
ler Colliery, North Pittston District, captured the first 
prize. Old Forge Colliery, Avoca District, was second 
with 96 per cent. The other teams finished as follows: 

No. 5 Shaft, No. 6 Colliery, 953. 

Law Shaft, Avoca District, 95. 

Erie Colliery Outside, Mayfield District, 92. 

No. 1 Colliery, Dunmore District, 913. 

No. 5 Shaft, Dunmore District, 90. 

No. 6 Breaker, South Pittston District, 90. 

Erie Shaft, Mayfield District, 89. 

No. 1 shaft, No. 9 Colliery, 872. 

No. 2 Shaft, Forest City District, 853. 

Forest City Colliery, Forest City District, 82. 

The Captain May contest consisted of five events, pre- 
senting hypothetical cases of injuries common to the 
miner, and calling for the services of from one man to 
five in treating the different cases. One of the inter- 
esting innovations of the day was the individual con- 
test, instituted this year. As an incentive for individ- 
ual effort, the companies offered three valuable prizes 
in this event, a Howard gold watch, gold cuff links, and 
a gold handled umbrella. The number of competitors 
Was limited to one man from each district, the entrant 








Two years ago, that organization captured one May cup 
permanently, and last vear won one leg on a new cup. 
Today the team was without the services of George Kel- 
lum, the former mine-rescue car foreman of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, who captained the team in former 
contests. Mr. Kellum is not now employed at Law 
Shaft. 

The contest was in charge of Dr. F. F. Arndt, gen- 
eral director of the primary relief work of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Hillside companies, whose able systematizing 
of the contests greatly expedited the progress of the 
events. The other officers were: Judges, Drs. F. J. 
Bishop, Edgar Sturge, B. B. Wormser, of Scranton; di- 
rector, F. H. Coughlin, secretary to Capt. May: H. T. 
McMillan, inspector of the North Pittston District; W. 
P. Jennings, superintendent of the South Pittston Dis- 
trict; F. D. Conover, recorder; Edgar Weichel, timer. 

The events were begun at about 10:30 a.m., and two 
took place before the noon recess, when lunch was served 
to the visitors and entrants. The events were as follows: 

First event, 10 minutes—Two men working on separate 
subjects; one subject has an incised wound 3 in. long on hack 
of head, running crosswise near bony prominence, and a 
wound on back of left shoulder near the summit. Second 
subject has a fractured right jaw, with an incised wound 


across front of chin, and the thumb and index finger of right 
hand crushed. 





Second event, two men, 10 minutes—A man is found in a 
portion of the mines filled with bad air, unconscious, but 
heart is beating. Show as rapidly as possible how you would 
eare for such a case. Distance to good air, 25 yd. Show two 
methods of artificial respiration with one or both arms 
broken. 

Third event, 15 minutes—Incised wound of 
Left 


three men, 


right wrist, 3 in. above hand, cutting both arteries. 
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elbow dislocated, forearm flexed at a right angle to arm. 
lbress burn on face, using a triangular bandage. 

Fourth event, four men, 15 minutes—Dislocation of left 
hip backward. Show all the places on the body where 
tourniquets can be used to control hemorrhage. Show how 
you would control severe hemorrhage from the palm of the 
hand. If there is any difference in the method of applying 
tourniquet to arm and leg, show what it is. 

Fifth event, full team, 20 minutes—Fracture of right arm 
and forearm, Compound fracture of left thigh at middle. 
Broken back. After dressing, load on stretcher, carry 100 ft., 
return and unload. 

Event for special prizes, one man, 15 minutes, practical 
work—Bandage both eyes, apply roller bandage to both 
shoulders and both groins. Questions and demonstration— 
Point out location of different important arteries. Show how 














» 
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FrErNWoop SLOPE, WINNERS OF HILisIDE-PENNSYL- 
VANIA Contest, W'TH OFFICIALS 
In the rear are the officials in charge of the meet. 


you would control bleeding from them by hand and tourni- 
quet. 

Among the prominent mining men present were: Capt. 
W. A. May,; Mine Inspector S. J. Jennings, Eighth Anthracite 
District; Inspector H. T. McMillan; H. E. Yewens, superin- 
tendent of the Forest City District; J. W. Reed, superintend- 
ent of the Avoca District; David Girvan, superintendent of 
the South Pittston District; C. H. Frederick, auditor; F. H 
Wright, secretary and treasurer. 
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Mine-Rescue Automobile 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

The first mine-rescue automobile car built in the 
United States, as far as we know, was recently delivered 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., and after being given thorough and severe tests 
will be forwarded to the Birmingham, Ala., station of 
the Bureau of Mines. Whether or not a similar car will 
be stationed at Pittsburgh, will be determined later. 

The car was made by the White Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, upon a competitive bid. It is a 40-hp. machine, 
and has made a trial run through a rugged country at a 
speed of 33 miles an hour, although possibly 35 to 40 
miles per hour might be attained under the most favor- 
able conditions. While built on a regular -3000-Ib. chas- 
sis, the body, however, is of special design to meet the 
requirements of the service for which it was built. Be- 
sides the regular twin lights, a special 8-in. swivel gas 
headlight has been added so that it will be possible to 
throw a light a distance of several hundred feet ahead or 
alongside, and when stationed at the scene of an accident, 
this special equipment can be made to serve the part of 
a strong searchlight. Besides a gong, similar to that on 
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a police-patrol automobile, this machine is equipped with 
a siren horn, Through the city, the car will carry the 
“vellow” automobile flag, as well as the “Stars and 
Stripes.” 

The car contains two standard fire extinguishers ready 
for instant use, and these are of the same type that are 
to be found on a municipal firetruck. The body of the 
car is so designed that it will carry a crew of 12 men, 
including the driver, although it is just possible that only 
10 men may be retained for that purpose. Under the 
seats, and along the side of the body of the car, are five 
special compartments, in which helmets will be placed. 
Both doors and seats are movable. 

Additional equipment consists of two pulmotors and 
six Linde Oxygen tanks. <A telephone box and set is fur- 
nished and is equipped with several hundred feet of wire. 
There are also 50 regenerator potash cartridges and a 
life-line’ reel. Stretchers are lashed to the side of the 
car as shown in the photograph. One tent, covering a 
space 12x21 ft., with a 5-ft. partition, is an important 
part of the equipment. This tent will be pitched as soon 
as the automobile arrives at the scene of an accident, and 
will be used as a general headquarters. 

One special feature of the car is an oxygen pump, 
working at 150 lb. above atmospheric pressure; this is 
driven by the car motor. There is also a complete equip- 











THE BurEAU OF Mines Rescur AUTOMOBILE 


also 


ment of sledges, axes, hammers, bars and the like; 
and 


100 ft. of 1-in. and 100 ft. of 2-in. hose with nozzles 
reducer attachments. 

This car has pneumatic front tires, 36x414, while the 
rear tires are solid dual-cushion. It is to be used to 
travel moderate distances, from 25 up to 100 miles. 
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Interesting Articles in Our Next Issue 


Lack of space in this issue has compelled us to hold 
over several interesting and valuable articles dealing with 
the subject of “Safety in coal mines.” One of these ar- 
ticles which we will print next week was written by F. W. 
Whiteside, chief engineer of the Victor-American Fuel 
Co. Mr. Whiteside tells of the many safety provisions of 
Western coal corporations, paying particular attention 
to the precautions inaugurated by his own company. An- 
other article will deal with “Shot Firing and Watering 
Systems in Utah Mines.” A third article will discuss 
the problem of “Preparing and Burning Anthracite 
Culm.” 
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American Mine Safety Association’s Session 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—The American Mine Safety Association 
held an interesting meet and created much sentiment in 
favor of safety. It alvo completed tts organization but 
did little toward fixing standards. The most notable 
event at the meet was Dr. Mcllenry’s method of splinting 
a broken back. The mine explosion: established the re- 
lurn or inward draft in a most spectacular manner and 
proved the efficacy of stone-dust barriers in isolating ex- 
plostons. 

3 

The American Mine Safety Association held what 
might be termed its second annual session on Sept. 22 
to 24. At the first meeting the body received neither 
a name nor a constitution, but a large amount of busi- 
ness was done. In fact it commenced to work before 
it really began to exist, while at this second meeting it 
established its existence and did but little effective ad- 
ministrative work. However, it held a most successful 
first-aid meet and put new life into the safety movement. 
As the chairman rightly declared, the program was so 
full of events and so much organizational work had to 
be done, that there was little time left for deliberation 
and discussion is, we think, the main reason for which 
the association was created. 


Doctors Do Not Go on RECORD. 


Tt is much to be regretted that the doctors have not 
made more rulings as to first-aid methods, because the 
matter is extremely urgent. We believe that first-aid 
men should have a book of first-aid principles as ample 
and complete as a Materia Medica, to quote Dr. A. F. 
Knoefel. This book would serve to make first-aid meets 
fair to all contestants. No game from checkers to base- 
ball is without its rules. When serious disputes arise, 
in such well organized and regulated pastimes, they are 
seldom about the laws which govern the game. All] the 
stress and strife centers around the relation of the rules 
to the actions of the players. As in such games, so also 
in first-aid contests, the judges should not umpire the 
question of right treatment, they should solely decide 
whether the contestments have performed that course of 
procedure which has been prescribed. Like a court jury, 
first-aid judges should only decide questions of fact, the 
supreme A. M. 8. A. should adjudicate beforehand all 
questions of law. 

Seeing that nothing was done in this direction; de- 
spite all the enthusiasm, good-fellowship and promise of 
better things yet to come, we were somewhat disappoint- 
ed in the showing and can only console ourselves with 
the thought that in time the end will be accomplished, 
no matter how long it is delayed. Dr. Kneefel urged 
in committee that due consideration be taken by that 
hody, so that no half-digested schemes be recommended 
to the public. 


THe Demerit List. 


We had hoped that the discounts or demerits in first- 
aid contests would have been amended, seeing that the 
old schedule was not used in the meet held by the very 
institution by which it was adopted and promulgated. 


The new demerit list seems at least worthy of careful 
consideration and might have been adopted temporarily, 
subject to later revision. 

This report of the meeting may seem inverted as it 
does not follow the order of events, but we wish to em- 
phasize the paramount place of the medical profession 
in the A. M. S. A. It was that surgeons. might be 
drawn into conference that we advocated the formation 
of the body in an editorial on July 13, 1912, before the 
conference was called. 

In the morning of Sept. 22, a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee was held in the Fort Pitt hotel. The 
doctors also met and went over the forthcoming con- 
test. It was decided to use the same events in the first- 
aid meet as were chosen at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Major R. U. Patterson announced, we understand, to 
the assembled doctors the difficulties oceurrmg at the 
Tennessee meet and asked how they would decide these 
matters of debate. 

In the afternoon after some delay, the mine-reseue and 
first-aid contest was held in the Arsenal Park to the 
east of Butler Street, some distance from any of the Ar- 
senal buildings, and from those loaned by the War De- 
partment to the Bureaus of Mines and of Standards. 
The field, while not large, was level and well fitted for 
its purpose and somewhat elaborately prepared for the 
meet. Thirty-five first-aid teams were entered in the con- 
test and nearly all were on hand. One team came from 
West Virginia (that of the Consolidation Coal o.) 
and one from Terre Haute, Ind. (that of the Vandalia 
Coal Co.). All the cthers were Pennsylvania teams. 

The events being the same as those at Knoxville, refer- 
ence to the article on that meet will give the necessary 
information. Doctors were appointed, each one to judge 
three teams or less, and so the examination was as ade- 
quate as could be reasonably desired. Many of the judges 
questioned the captains of teams and examined the ban- 
daging with care, and a disposition to criticize the work 
openly made some bad feelings, it is true, but did no 
little good. 

Some Errors IN TREATMENT 

In the second event where a man is lying over an elec- 
tric wire, some of the teams passed strips under the 
upper and lower parts of his body and lifted him by 
these. However, as performed, this took four men and 
the event was listed for two. 

In the third event, most of the victims were treated 
lying at full length. One team sat the patient up and 
the doctor who had trained these men and one of his 
colleagues urged that, when recumbent, a vietim could 
not be properly dressed for such burns as were described 
in the program, and that in similar cases ef burning, men 
had persisted in sitting up. The judges had wnanimous- 
ly agreed that to avoid secondary shock, the patient 
should be treated on his back. In the opinion of Major 
R. U. Patterson, not only was it possible to dress a pa- 
tient for such injuries in that position, but even if he in- 
sisted on sitting, he should be induced to remain on his 
back. It is certain that because some victims will not Jo 
what is best for them is not a reason for treating a sub- 
ject as if he were such a rebellious patient. 








A New Sprxat TREATMENT 

The dressing of the injured spine in the fourth event, 
developed a new method of operation. Dr. R. F. Me- 
Henry had taught the Penn.-Mary Coal Co.’s team a new 
method of bandaging and splinting, and had moreover 
decided to imagine the patient as lying prone (on his 
face) and not supine (on his back). This last point was 
well made. 

After preparing the bed suitably on which the injured 
could be laid, he was lifted into place by taking hold on 
his clothing. We do not recall having seen at any meet 
such a perfect operation of this raising-and-lowering feat. 
There was nothing new in it, but the slow synchronism 
of the movements brought the minimum strain on the 
patient. 

It is true, one authority did criticize the lifting of the 
victim, saying that the boards should have been slipped 
under him. That may be possible on a level field,-or on a 
street, but in the mines, the chances are against the vic- 
tim being found lying on anything resembling a level 
surface on which this could be done. He would be more 
likely to be doubled over a pile of coal or a rail. In this 
case, either the splint would have to be bent to conform 
with this curvature, or he would have to be bent into 
the line of the splint, which is contrary to resolution 18 
of the Mine Rescue and First-Aid Conference. If such 
careful men as those of the Penn-Mary team be found to 
handle him when thus lying in an imperfectly recum- 
bent position, his lot would be as fortunate as could be 
desired for a man in such a terrible predicament. 

In dressing the victim, picks were placed under each 
arm, so that the eyes of the iron heads of the picks 
served to relax the tension of the brachial muscles and 
the handles lay between the arms and the body of the 
victim. These picks were secured to the arms by ban- 
dages and both were attached to the framework below 
by bandaging. Another pick was placed so that the eye of 
the head of the tool gave support to the ischium at the 
pubic arch and so saved the spine from the muscular 
tensions of the lower limbs. Of course, this pick was 
also secured firmly to the legs and the framework. 


THE NEED OF A CLINIC 

The manner of dressing and splinting this injury evi- 
dently pleased the judge, for the Penn-Mary team re- 
ceived the tull percentage 100, and the coraments were all 
faveradle except that which we have repeated. We think, 
however, that entirely new technique such as this, is 
quite out of place in a contest, and the only reason for 
its introduction was that no clinic is provided at which 
to demonstrate such new methods. 

Eventually, we believe that a clinic will be held after 
the regular meet, and doctors present will present new 
methods and will receive medals of appreciation after 
these methods have been discussed and adopted by the 
A. M. 8. A. The introduction of such a system without 
any warning before a judge, who is required to render a 
prompt decision, is hardly fair to him. Nor is due jus- 
tice done to the fertile brain of the surgeon developing 
the new device or method. 

The public is watching what might be compared to 
a 20- to 50-ring circus, and so is not able to see the fine 
points thus unexpectedly presented. Meanwhile, the most 
competent persons to judge of the problem, to wit, the 
medical men, are busy demeriting other teams or watch- 
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ing their own men at a sufficient distance to prevent accu- 
sation of collusion. Thus neither the experts nor the 
public gain any advantage from such an unscheduled ex- 
hibition. We hope that the A. M. 8. A. will consider 
Dr. R. F. McHenry’s dressing and approve,’ reject or 
amend it. 


Septic TREATMENT 


One team was severely criticized for handling the 
wound on the ieft foot in the fifth event. Undoubtedly, 
such carelessness and septic treatment is censurable at a 
meet and would be more so under actual conditions. How- 
ever, it is not likely that in practice a man would delib- 
erately grasp a limb by the wounded part unless ignor- 
antly he might hope to staunch the blood flow thereby. 
This is a septie action which is not likely to occur in 
actual practice for the distaste for blood inherent in us 
all makes us lean toward aseptic treatment. 

Yet in meets, the strangest dramatic errors are made. 
We noticed at another contest a man remove a victim with 
every precaution from an imaginary electric wire and 
then we saw three members of that same team line up 
on that same wire almost clicking their heels on it, 
in the mechanical perfection of drill. In the mine, they 
would not have made such an error, nor would this first- 
aid man of whom we have just been speaking have laid 
his bare hand on the bleeding surface of a crushed foot. 


THE JUDGES 


The judging was done largely by army officers and 
was extremely thorough, there being a judge who was un- 
acquainted with the contestants to every three teams. 
The judges freely made criticisms, pointing out where 
some men were smothering in bandages without a hole 
for breathing, and cthers had their arms wound tight. 
when all the bandaging needed was such as to keep the 
air from the burns. Such judging will tend to make the 
men all earn 100 per cent. in future meets, unless en- 
tirely new problems are presented. The opposition to 
contests in some quarters, the equality of the contestants, 
the uncertainty in judging, are all tending to make con- 
tests give way to exhibitions. When the uncertainty is 
removed by the promulgation of detailed methods of ac- 
tion by the A. M. 8. A., the equality of the contestants 
will be still more marked and scores of 100 will be in- 
creasingly common. It is interesting to note that the 
Penn-Mary Coal Co.’s team in five events, judged by five 
separate judges, received absolutely no demerits. 

After four years of exceptional service with the 
A. R. C., Major Lynch returned to his post with the 
regular army. Major Patterson has succeeded him and 
by his professional talent, diplomacy and friendliness, 
has given evervone assurances that for the four years dur- 
ing which he will occupy the office, the industrial first-aid 
work of the Red Cross will make rapid progress. 


Mine-Rescvur Contest, A NEW FEATURE 


The mine-rescue contest, first exhibited at this meet, 
is a feature which has not been understood by the public 
generally, but it is likely to be as popular and useful as 
exhibitions of first-aid. The rules promulgated in miners’ 
circular 15, and in the program, are as follows: 


1. Each crew shall consist of five men, one of whom shall 
be the captain. Each man shall be provided with a breath- 
ing apparatus, safety and electric lamp, and each crew shall 
carry a canary bird in a cage to the base of operations. 
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2. After the men have put on the apparatus, the captain 
shall command them by signals given by a gong or horn. 

3. Before putting on the apparatus the pulse and respira- 
tion of each man shall be taken by a surgeon. The appar- 
atus shall be placed at a point convenient to each man, and 
upon command of the captain each man Shall first examine 
his apparatus, make such tests as will convince him that the 
apparatus is in proper working order, and put it on without 
assistance 

4. The captain shall inspect each apparatus, noting the 
number of each apparatus worn and the reading of the oxy- 
gen pressure gage. Rescuer No. 1 shall inspect the appar- 
atus worn by the captain. 

5. The team, with its captain, the latter wearing appar- 
atus, shall appear before the judges, who shall be men trained 
and experienced in the use of breathing apparatus and lamps. 
The judges shall make rigid inspection of each apparatus and 
discount for any improper connection or adjustment of the 
apparatus, lamp or accouterment. 

6. Each crew shall then be required to trot 100 yd., then 
immediately enter an air-tight cage containing strong for- 
mauldehyde fumes and remain 10 minutes. As the men come 
out of the cage their condition shall be ascertained by a 
surgeon to determine the pulse and respiration of each man; 
and if the pulse or respiration of any man is abnormal, he 
shall be dropped from the crew and the crew shall be penal- 
ized by heavy discount. (The weakness of a member of a 
crew would, of course, prevent the crew from participating 
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Pirrsrurcu Coan Cows Team. WINNERS OF MiINE- 
RESCUE CONTES1 


in the subsequent rescue work unless a substitute should be 
added who successfully underwent the same test.) 

7. If during the recovery work consecutive members of a 
crew become separated interval of 2 yd., a pen- 
alty will be applied. 

8. Failure to stop at intervals of 300 ft. for 
one minute for resting will be penalized. 

9. For not having a full charge of Oxygen and a fresh 
charge of chemical at the time the apparatus is first put on 
a penalty will be applied. The committee may arbitrarily 
designate a supply of oxygen sufficient for one hour as a full 
charge. 

10. For failure on the part of any member to comply with 
the commands of the captain a penalty will be applied. 

11. <A fireboss will be stationed at the entrance to the 
mine who will examine the safety lamps carried by the res- 
cue crew. 

12. <A recorder designated by the judges will check each 
member of the crews as he goes in and comes out of the 
mine, taking his name and giving him a check as he enters 
and replacing on the board the check as he comes out. 


The teams were supposed to find two men who had 
barricaded themselves in fresh air, and who were still 
living. They were required to remove them through nox- 
ious gases and take them to the surface and give them 
treatment for burns, shock, thirst and hunger. 

Seven teams were entered for this contest, all of them 
‘rom Pennsylvania. Holding such a competition is a new 
ilea which, we believe, should be credited to the bureau. 
As none of the participants were experienced in the drill 
or in the problems actually presented, those who exercised 
lirst were under somewhat of a disadvantage. 


beyond 


an 


periods of 
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The threatening rain, unseasonable cold and raw wind, 
made the day undesirable and there were only about 1000 
spectators, though many times that number might well 
have been expected had the conditions been less wintry. 

At 8 p.m., a reception was held in the English room 
of the Fort Pitt hotel, at which several speeches were 
made, and the prizes awarded. William B. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Labor, had been called home by sickness in 
his family and so could not be present. I. Jones, the 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, J. I. Parker, chief clerk of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Van H. Manning, assistant to 
the director of the Byreau of Mines, Major R. U. Patter- 
son, in charge of the first-aid industrial work of the 
American Red Cross, J. P. Reese, vice-president of the 
A. M. 8. A., and W. Green, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America spoke at length. The 
latter made an excellent speech, in which he urged the 
erection of suitable buildings for the work of the Bureau 
and commended the efforts the government was putting 
forth to safeguard the miner. 

Prizes For First Arp 

The prizes were presented by H. M. Wilson and were 
as follows: 
First Prize—Six silver medals donated by the American 


Red Cross; six silver medals presented by the American Mine 
Safety Association: challenge cup presented by the “Colliery 


Engineer.” Won by the Penn-Mary Coal Co., Heilwood, 
Penn. Score 100. 


Second Prize—$18 cash donated by the Maunesmann Light 
Co.; six, bronze medals donated by the A. M. S. A. Won by 
Penn. Gas Coal Co. (team 17), Irwin, Penn. Score 9732. 

Third Prize—$12 cash donated by the Mannesmann Light 
Co. Won by Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Penn. Score 
97+. (This team, and that receiving the fourth prize tied, 
and a tie contest was held, which the Cambria team won.) 

Fourth Prize—One first-aid cabinet donated by Johnson & 
Johnson. Won by the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. (team 34), 
Greensburg, Penn. Score 97. 

Fifth Prize—A first-aid cabinet donated by Bauer & Black. 
Won by Penn. Gas Coal Co. (team 16), Irwin, Penn. 
963. 


Score, 


Sixth Prize—One first-aid instruction outfit donated by 
Johnson & Johnson. Won by Oliver & Snyder Steel Coa., 
Oliver, Penn. Score, 953. 


Seventh Prize—One stretcher donated by Frick & Lindsay. 
Won by Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. Score 943. 

Eighth Prize—One tabloid first-aid box donated by 
Burroughs, Welcome & Co. Won by the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. (team 10), Greensburg, Penn. Score 9432. 

Ninth Prize—One year’s subscription to the “Coal & Coke 


Operator.” Won by Westmoreland Coal & Coke Co. (team 
31), Irwin, Penn. Score 943. 

Tenth Prize—Six months’ subscription to “Coal & Coke 
Operator.” Won by Vandalia Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Score, 943. 

Eleventh Prize—$5 cash donated by “Coal Age.” Won by 


Tunnel Coaling Co., Gallitzin, Penn. Score 94. 

Special Resuscitation Prize—One silver challenge cup do- 
nated by S. F. Hayward & Co. Won by the Penn.-Mary Coal 
Co., Heilwood, Penn. 


Grand Prize to team making best appearance on field in 
efficiency, training and drill, regardless of points scored. 


A silver cup donated by the “Coal Trade Bulletin.” 
the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., Oliver, Penn. 


Won by 


Prizes FoR Mine-Resctt Work 


In the mine-rescue contest, the results were as follows: 

First Prize—Five bronze medals donated by the American 
Mine Safety Association. <A challenge cup donated by the 
“Colliery Engineer’ to become the property of the team 
which secures the highest score in all events for two con- 
secutive meets. Won by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Score 95. 

Second Prize—Five Ceag electric hand-lamps On a chand- 
elier donated by the Mannesmann Light Co. Won by Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co. Score 93. 

Third Prize—One Draeger oxygen inhalator donated by the 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., also one year’s subscription 
donated by the “Black Diamond” to the team scoring the sixth 
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highest number of points in all events. Won by H. C. Frick 


Coke Co. Score 85. 
Fourth Prize—One electric mine lamp donated by _ the 
Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co. to captain of team. $12 cash 


donated by the American Mine Safety Association for equal 
division among other four members of team. Won by Jami- 
son Coal & Coke Co. Score 83. ‘ 
Fifth Prize—$15 cash donated by the 
Won by Ellsworth Collieries Co., 


75. 


Mannesmann Light 
Co. Ellsworth, Penn. 
Score 

At the close of the prize giving, several moving pic- 
tures were shown of the Fourth of July parade at Gary, 
W. Va., followed by some excellent mine views, taken at 


and in the U. 8S. Coal & Coke Co.’s mines at the same 
place. 
ORGANIZATION 


On the morning of the next day, the association met 
for its opening session, the principal business being to 
take action on the new constitution. 

Some unimportant changes were made; Art. 6, Sec. 1, be- 
ing made to read in part: “The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation shall be held not later than September of each year,” 
and the last clause in Art. 8 was modified to run: “Each local 
section may adopt such by-laws as it may find expedient, sub- 
ject to the approval of the executive committee.” 

Section 8 of the by-laws now reads: “Only such 
shall be enrolled in the National Service Corps as can pro- 
duce a certificate of competency in the particular corps work 
concerned, issued by an organization approved by the com- 
mittee appointed by the assogiation or by an examiner of that 
committee.” Section 5 was changed so that dues are payable 
on the first day of the annual meeting, instead of on the first 
day of September. The nominating committee and other 
standing committees were appointed. 


persons 


THe ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS OF THE EXPLOSION 


in the afternoon there was an experimental explosion 
at the Bruceton mine. The main entry and its parallel 
heading have been driven till both of them are 13038 ft. 
in the hill, as measured along the main entry from its 
portal. At the end of the main heading a cannon was 
placed facing the entrance. This was loaded with + |b. 
of F. F. F. black powder and was stemmed with 8 in. of 
clay tamping. The hole was 214 in. in diameter and 22 
in. long in all. In front of this cannon was placed, in 
® manner and at a level most conducive to an explosion, 
a platform loaded with 50 Ib. of coal dust. 

At the corner of the rib, where the inby side of the 
last crosseut meets the left side of the main entry, a 
cannon was set on a line dividing the angle between 
entry and crosscut. It was charged and tamped like 
the cannon at the end of the entry and the same kind of 
platform, with an equal amount of coal dust, stood in 
front of it to insure an explosion, but as it did not go off 
for some reason, all the effects produced can be ascribed 
to the cannon in the end of the entry. 

It is needless to detail the length of heading charged 
with coal dust, as that is made amply clear by the 
shaded area in the illustration. It is necessary only to 
state that the charge on side shelving and floor was 2 Ib. 
per lineal foot of heading both in the entry and airway. 
The stone dusting in the Garforth barrier, located in the 
airway, was heavier, 4 lb. per lineal foot. The Taffanel 
barrier was in all 60 ft. long and consisted of 10 boards 
20 in wide, loaded with dust made by grinding the roof 
shales of the Bruceton mine. These boards were loaded 
to capacity. 


An EXTREMELY VIOLENT EXPLOSION 


The explosion was a severe one, the cloud of dust escap- 
ing from the portal was not accompanied by flame, but 
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could hardly have been more spectacular. The “British 
Coal-Dust” manometer at substation 1506, registered a 
pressure of 55 Ib. per sq.in. That at 550 measured 120 
lb., the highest figure obtained in experiments at the 
Bruceton mine. At a point 750 ft. from the entrance, 
the pressure was only 12 Ib. It is important to remember 
that this pressure is measured at right angles to the di- 
rection of the explosion and much higher pressure might 
well be anticipated in the direct line of its motion. 

The reinforced-concrete stopping, situated 650 ft. from 
the portal, was cracked, giving two vertical crevices. 
which measured 14 in. across. Near the Taffanel barrier 
the shelving was torn down and two posts measuring 8 
in. by 8 in. by 6 ft.. which were recessed and held in 
place by %4-in. square irons, were ripped from their 
places and thrown out of the mine, along the rock dump, 
and over the ravine to the side of the opposing hill. 


WHAT Mere 
No one present observing the terrible effects of the ex- 


plosion could feel much confidence in a barrier, however 
Rice 


Use Is a BARRIER ? 


successful Im suppressing combustion, and G, S. 

















THe ExpbLosiox at THE Breoerron EXPERIMENTAT 
Mine 


Though there was no flame the cloud of smoke and- dust 


amply proved the force of the explosion. 
stated beforehand that a barrier might put out the flame. 
but that the gases generated by combustion before the 
harrier was reached made any such protection inadequate. 
The rescue men carrying a canary met the waste products 
forced out by the fan and immediately returned, being 
see in the dense smoke. The canary died im- 
and an application of pure oxygen failed to re- 


unable to 
mediately 
vive it. 

Behind the Taffanel barrier was only 803 ft. of head- 
ing, but the force which threw the timbers across. the 
run showed that barriers in a mine would not make 
the workings safe. Nothing but the continuity provided 
by the Garforth system can be regarded as furnishing 
perfect security and then only if perseveringly extended 
as the headings are driven forward. 


Force AND OrIGIN 


To those who judge that an explosion is to be traced 
to the point where the violence is most marked, it will be 
interesting to note that with one exception the shelving 
was only torn down where the explosion ended, near the 
Taffanel barrier. The shelving was unbroken in the 
crosscut and the air course. In the main entry, as stated. 
‘it was ripped down near the barrier and it was also torn 
down as will be later seen by the side of a flying ear. 

The extent of flame is measured by tufts of guncotton. 
held in place by stiff wires. Every 25 ft. one of these 
stands stifflV from the roof and one stands out from 
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the rib. Of course, the flame may strike one of these 
or both or neither. Hence it is not entirely sate to con- 
clude that the flame ended where the guncottons ceased to 
be burned. On the other hand, it seems without inquiry 
that the cottons may be burned by hot particles of dust, 
even without flame. 


Tie FLAMrE Diep Arrer ['t PASSED 'TILE BARRIER 


However, judging by the indications furnished by these 
tufts of gunecotton, the flame in the main entry traveled 
past the Taffanel barrier 115 ft., and so completely filled 
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PLAN OF EXPERIMENTAL MINE 
The extent of the flame, following the 
explosion of Sept. 23, 1913, is indicated by 


the black lines adjacent to the headings 
where the flame traveled. 


the heading that two gunecottons were burned at that 
distance. At 190 ft. outby from the barrier, at substa- 
tion 250, the guncotton was consumed, but neither the cot- 
ton at the side nor the current breaker was burned. Be- 
yond this point, the guncottons were either blown away 
or were intact. The Taffanel barrier at last had done its 
work, not by a ‘descending shower, but by mixing with 
the coal-dust cloud and quenching it on its way. The 
flame did not die for lack of fuel, for there was coal dust 
in plenty where it was extinguished. 

The Garforth stone-dusting was also effectual, the 
small carbonaceous percentage in the dust not showing an 
objectionable action here or in the Taffanel barrier. Tn 
the air course the flame apparently went to 725, or 28 
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ft. beyond the stone-dust zone, the greater effectiveness 
of the barrier being probably due to its greater length. 


How tre Taree Cars Were Brown INWARD 


Perhaps the most interesting feature was the action of 
four mine cars filled with stone dust, which were left to 
withstand the force of the explosion. So far from being 
expelled from the mine, three went inward, Of course, 
experts have known of this action long ago, but such con- 
vincing, measurable evidence has perhaps never before 
been presented. 

Three cars stood on the track in the main entry, one 
925, one 1000 and ohe 1075 ft. from the portal. After 
the explosion the outby car was on the rails at 954 hav- 
ing moved 29 ft., the next car was off the track against 
the rib at 1045 having moved 45 ft., the third car had 
scraped off the shelving from 1075 to 1222. The sides 
of the car were broken and the load discharged. The 
car was found diagonally across entry. 

This return draught was not juggling with empty cars. 
Each car on the track before the experiment was loaded 
full and rounded up with about 2 tons of fine dirt. The 
cars themselves weighed about 1500 Ib., light. It will be 
noted that the cars furthest from the initial point of ex- 
plosion traveled the least distance and were least injure:!: 
thus the return current was least forcible at points where 
the explosion was most violent. The platform on which 
dust was spread opposite the cannon at the crosscut was 
also drawn to the end of the main entry. On the other 
hand, a car in the crosscut near the cannon, which did 
not go off, was driven with the explosion and struek vio- 
lently against the air course opposite the crosseut, and 
half the fine dirt was thrown out. 


JUDGING AN EXPLOSION BY INDICATIONS 


All of which shows that it is a difficult matter to judge 
the direction (the mathematicians would rather term it 
“sense”) of an explosion from the movements whiel: it 
causes, 

“Clearly” the expert of fifteen years ago, or even of 
today, would say, “‘the explosion started near the Taffanel 
barrier, for it was most violent at that point. There 
posts were thrown outward and cars driven inward. 
Note, he would add that the platform went to the end of 
the heading and the car in the crosscut being round the 
turn was blown to the air course.” Hardly any but those 
who actually know the antecedents of the explosion would 
today venture to focus it in the cannon at the end of the 
entry, the point toward which nearly all loose objects ap- 
proached and where least damage was done. 


Tie Post-ExpLoston Vacuum TITeorRY 


The theory that the draft inward oceurs after the ex- 
plosion hardly seems tenable. For the car (at 925), 
which stood where the explosive wave was most nearly at 
detonating speed, was least disturbed. Had it met the 
full blast going outward, surely we should have found it 
in the valley, empty and dismantled instead of further 
in the mine than before the explosion and uninjured 
and with its load stilt intact. 

Seeing that the explosion traveled in both directions and 
that the shot was fired in a blind heading, it is not of 
much importance in which sense the current moved. It 
entered, however, at the main entry and the air supplied 
every minute was 8000 eu.ft., giving a velocity o° roughly 
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150 ft. per min. This has been determined from care- 
ful measurements when the fan was making the same 
number of revolutions as at the time of the explosion. 

The explosion went up the blind entry on the right to 
within 25 ft. of the face, though there was no coal dust 
in this entry, nor was it protected with any stone dust. 
The two left butt entries free of dust of any kind were 
hardly penetrated by the flame, but in the second of 
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View oF THE STEEL GALLERY AT BrucetoN MINE 


This photograph was taken from the end of the oblique 
gallery, and shows on the left the fan house and the side 
passage leading thereto. In the rear are the barricade of 
earth and concrete, the engine and boiler houses, dust mill 
and stable. 


these, the guncotton 25 ft. from the entry was partly 


burned. 

The “British Coal-Dust” samplers failed to be effective. 
The sampling bottles prepared by the bureau partly suc- 
ceeded. Apparently, bottles 1 and 3 of the series received 


the gas from the explosion, but bottle 2 failed. These 
bottles are all close together in the heading. The ex- 


plosion breaks the head of the first bottle. the mine air 
is admitted and a wax plug is automatically inserted al- 
most immediately. The other bottles in turn are caused 
to be broken by clockwork and they are sealed by the 


outside pressure forcing wax into the head of the sampler. 
AND More BvsINess 


SoME FOLLIES 


In the evening a smoker was held with songs, stogies, 
steins, speeches and “stunts.” G. A. Burrell, the chemist 
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for gas investigations, was master of ceremonies, and re- 
vealed an unsuspected satirical side. He roasted in 
verse many of the Bureau of Mines men, and did not 
forget to show up with some good judgment the failings 
of others, who had to defend their reputations, if they 
could, with a speech. 

On Sept. 24, the business session commenced some- 
what late, committee meetings having delayed its con- 
vening. Nearly every committee merely recorded prog- 
gress. Questions which had been submitted as to first-aid 
methods were not discussed in committee, and no report 
was made on them. Consequently the work was more or 
less perfunctory except the election, 


H. M. Witson, First PresipENtT 


It was decided, and, we think, with no little justice, 
that H. M. Wilson, who has served as chairman, who built 
up the organization, who has labored unceasingly for its 
development, and whose original ideas it clearly reflects, 
should be elected its first president. He refused to serve 
another year as he thought someone not with the bureau 
would better serve to place the organization on an inde- 
pendent footing. So H. M. Wilson was elected president 
for the balance of the present business vear. His tenure 
of office lasted almost 15 min., after which he was 
followed by J. R. Reese, general superintendent, Chicago 
& North-Western Railway Coal Properties, Gillespie, Il. 

The following were elected as vice-presidents: 

Dr. A. F. Knefel, surgeon, Vandalia Coal Co., Linton, Ind. 

J. <A. Fletcher, general superintendent, Cherokee-Pitts- 


burgh Coal & Mining Co., Frontenac, Kan. 
J. Wells, Newport, Mo. 


The executive committee is as follows: 


Dr. W. S. Rountree, chief surgeon, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


E. H. Weitzel, general manager coal mines, Colorado Fuel 
& Tron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

R. A. Phillips, general manager, coal department, 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Scranton, Penn. 

Dr. G. H. Halberstadt, chief surgeon, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Tron Co., Pottsville, Penn. 

F. W. Sperr, professor of civil and mining 
Michigan College of Mines, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

W. H. Aldridge, managing director, Inspiration 
dated Copper Co., 14 Wall St., New York City. 


The meeting decided not to commit itself on the ques- 
tion, “One day’s rest in seven for the promotion of greater 
safety.” on the ground apparently that it would interfere 
We are sorry a stand was not 


Dela- 


engineering, 


Consoli- 


with existing contracts. 
taken on this subject. 

A first-aid round table luncheon was held at noon, the 
genial Dr. A. F. Kneefel presiding. Doctor McHenry 
spoke at some !ength on the fact that a physician should 
take care of the sick not only by prescribing medicine, 
but by insisting that proper care be taken of patients and 
he should guard the healthy by demanding sanitary condi- 
tions at the school and around the homes and stores. He 
said that at the Penn-Mary mines, men who did not obey 
sanitary laws, who did not care properly for the sick, and 
who thus showed themselves undesirables, were dis- 
charged, regardless of their value as workmen. 

The afternoon was occupied by a visit to the Bureau o: 
Mines and the Museum of Safety of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. 

33 


According to the new English coal mines act, a place shall 
not be deemed in a fit state for working if the air contains 
less than 19 per cent. oxygen or more than 14% per cent. carbon 
dioxide. The percentage of inflammable gas must not exceed 
0.25 per cent. in an intake airway. 
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The Meet of the Susquehanna Interests 


By R. Dawson HaAtLu 


SYNOPSIS—At the Shamokin first-aid meet of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., some instructive events illustrated 
how to rescue a man who has fallen into water in a low 
place full of noxious gases and how to bandage and care 
for a victim who has had an arm torn from the socket. 
Notes are added on the prone-pressure method, 





3 
The first-aid teams of the Susquehanna Coal Co., the 
Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., the Summit Branch Min- 
ing Co., and the Lytle Coal Co., held a common meet a‘ 
Edgewood Park, Shamokin, Penn., on Sept. 13, 1913. 





EDGEWOOD FAIRVIE W-K ULE 


HAMOKIN DISPATCH Bu 
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THE MEET OF THE SUSQUEHANNA INTERESTS TN EDGE- 
woop Park 


The photograph was taken in the afternoon and represents 
the final contests when only 14 teams competed. 








PENNSYLVANIA CoLuierY, Nos. 1 AND 5 SLoPeEs 

The subject is supposed to have had his arm torn from 
the socket. This arm is stretched out at full length. The 
man at the head is compressing the artery which runs along 
the collar bone. 


Three large trainloads of participants and guests from 
three different directions arrived in the early morning at 
Shamokin. 


How ture ELiminatrion Contests WERE ConpuctTEep 


The forenoon was occupied by the elimination contests, 
hy which the contesting teams were reduced from 43 to 
14. Several teams representing sections of each colliery 
were engaged in the elimination trials, but as a result of 
these first contests representative teams were chosen from 
cach colliery to represent that mine in the afternoon 
contest. 








Thus, Nanticoke No. 5 colliery, had four teams repre- 
sented, known as Outside, No. 4 slope, No. 2 slope and 
Stearns. J. Wadzinski represented No. 2 slope in the 
Gne-man event, and was pitted against three other con- 
testants representing the other sections of Nanticoke No. 
5 colliery. Being victor in that contest, he was selected 
to meet the winners, similarly chosen from the teams of 
other collieries. This final contest, like those of the other 
events, took place in the afternoon, and the winner of 
this second contest was G. Esher, one of the outside men 
at Hickory Ridge colliery, who bested the representative 
of the inside men of that mine in the elimination con- 
tests. J. Wadzinski, however, won the second prize for 
the one-man event. 

Similarly, J. Butchko and J. Schrama, of Nanticoke 
No. 5 colliery, No. 4 slope, were successful in carrying 
off the honors for their teams in the two-man event, as 
against their competitors of the other three sections of 
the same workings. In the afternoon they were pitted 
against the best men at the other thirteen collieries and 
were successful in getting first prize. 

It is in this way that the teams were chosen for the 
final contest in both the three-man and full-team events. 
Each team stood on its merits. If it showed skiil in the 
one-man event, it was allowed to contest the honor in the 
finals; the lack of skill in other events did not act as a 


bar. 








WittiaMstown No. 1 Summit Brancu Minne Co. 

Same event as in adjacent illustration. The compress 
shows plainly over the shoulder. The team has placed the 
arm, which is supposed to be torn out, along the side of the 
subject. 


Dr. S. M. Maurer, of the Susquehanna Coal Co. (Shaft 
Post-Office Division), and of the Mineral Railroad & 
Mining Co., Dr. G. M. Stites, of the Summit Brancl 
Mining Co., Dr. B. C. Guldin, cf the Lytle Coal Co., and 
Dr. J. H. Hughes, of the Susquehanna Coal Co. (Nanti- 
coke and Glen Lyon divisions), were the judges in the 
elimination contests. ~ 


THe Winninc TEAMS 


The victors in the final trials were: 

One-Man Event—t1st prize, G. Esher, Hickory Ridge col- 
liery, outside; 2d prize, J. Wadzinski, Nanticoke No. 5 colliery, 
No. 2 shaft. 
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J. Schrama, 
Williams 


Two-Man Event—lst prize, J. Butchko and 
Nanticoke No. 5 colliery, No. 4 slope; 2d prize, J. 
and J. Eister, Luke Fidler colliery, outside. 

Vhree-Man Event—lst prize, J. A. Buggy, J. Morlock and 
J. Hine, Cameron colliery, outside; 2d prize, W. Matthews, 
R. Kantner, Andrew Sadusky, Pennsylvania colliery, Nos. 1 
and 5 slopes. 

Full-Team Event—lst price, W. Horn, captain, A. Parker, 
G. Morse, G. Lessig, M. Rafferty, H. Straub, subject, Scott col- 
liery, outside; 2d prize, W. Matthews, captain, R. Kantner, A. 
Sadusky, A. Zigray, F. Feifer and J. Burt, subject. 

The judges of the final contests were Drs. 'T. B. Rogers, 
of Pottsville, Penn., D. H. Lake, of Wingston, Penn., 
J. W. Geist, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn. ‘They made a thor- 
ough investigation of all the victims, noting with great 
care how each was bandaged. Each judge made his own 
marking, and the team was given the average of those 
three separate scores. The captain in each case was asked 
how the work was done, and very definite, clear and com- 
plete were the replies given. 


-Resctrh AND ReEsUSCITATION 


The first or one-man event Was as follows: 


An explosion of gas has occurred, a man is found un- 
conscious lying face down in a ditch ;the place in which he 


is found is only 3 ft. high: rescue and carry 10 ft. Perform 
artificial respiration by Sylvester method; dress simple frac- 
ture of jaw and wound of right temple, time limit 15 minutes. 
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The Sylvester method seemed quite generally per- 
formed by pressure on the chest instead of by thrusting 
the elbows into the ribs, after the method commonly 
taught. The explosion of gas probably did not affect the 
abdomen; in fact, the burning may well be assumed not 
to have been severe, er the prone-pressure method would 
have been ordered. Consequently, there does not seem 
any reason for the teams avoiding the side-swiping pres- 
sure action, recommended by many authorities and re- 
placing that method by direct compression of the chest. 

An Arve Torn Our OF THB SOCKET 

The second or two-man event was as follows: 


A man has his right arm caught in machinery, tearing it 
completely off and out of the socket at the shoulder joint. 


Control hemorrhage, dress wound. State to judges what 
was your first method of stopping bleeding and your final 


method. State also your final disposition of the injured man. 
Time limit, 10 minutes. 

Passing along the upper edge of the clavicle, or collar 
bone, runs the subclavian artery, well protected from in- 
jury, but a difficult artery to reach in case it is desired 
to stup it from bleeding. For a long distance it is cov- 
ered by the sterno-mastoid muscle and cannot be readily 
reached. But in a depression, markedly visible in lean 
persons, the subclavian artery can be forced down onto 





“a 


(Of) 





THE ProNE-PRESSURE METHOD 

The head is placed on one side, resting on the hand. The 
hands are placed on the sides over floating ribs. In this case 
the demonstrator is not using his weight for compression. 

The teams all adopted Dr. M. J. Shields’ method of 
turning the victim on his back and tying the hands to- 
gether. The rescuer then passed his head through the 
hands of the victim with his back to the vietim’s chest. 
Then squirming around, he worked the victim onto his 
back and crawled with him the required 10 ft. Of course, 
if the distance of travel were only 10 ft., neither Dr. 
Shields’ system nor this modification would be necessary, 
but it is natural to suppose that a longer distance was 
in contemplation, and the space was reduced only because 
of the exigencies of the meet. 

It is true that if a man has any water in his lungs, it 
is not well to carry him with his mouth upward, more 
than a few feet. He should be rolled over, in this 


event, so as to drain all the water out of his mouth and 
lungs. On arriving with his subject at the required place, 
the contestant placed him over his knees and endeavored 
in a more perfect way to relieve his lungs of all liquid 
secretions. 
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LYTLE INsipe Connrery—LyYtTLe Coan Co. 
Subject dressed for dislocation of right hip. The team 


does not attempt to reduce dislocation, but retains it in place 
by folded blankets and bandages, as it is found. 


the first rib and thus caused to cease flowing. The artery 
changes its name beyond this point and is known as the 
axillary artery until it reaches the arm, where it is re- 
named the brachial artery. 

When the arm is torn out of the socket, this artery 1s 
torn apart, and as it carries a large flow of blood, its 
severing subjects the victim to immediate risk of death. 
The first action of the first-aid man is to press on the 
subclavian artery with his thumb at the point stated, 
and then take a stick wrapped with something soft and 
press firmly on the artery so as to pinch it between 
the stick and the upper side of the first rib. 

One of the teams arranged for continued pressure by 
passing a bandage over the pressing body, down between 
the legs of the patient. Whether this was approved by the 
judges did not appear. 


ADDITIONAL PRECAUTIONS 


After the patient was thus provided for, the team was 
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supposed to fill the vacuity where the arm had been torn 
out, with gauze and put a compress over it, preferably a 
hemispherical ball, but.in practice anything whieh might 
be available, to secure everything in place by a bandage 
passing from side to side of the subject and to tighten the 
bandage with a Spanish windlass. Of course, shock was 
cared hot-water bottles being used to that 


to be for, 


end, 

It will be noted in the illustrations that the arm not 
being torn from the subject, the compress and bandage 
were put by some below the arm the armpit. Some 
put it on the shoulder, and the bandaging then showed 
though it could not be said that it was 
any more correct. Note how the Williamstown No. 1 
team put a water bottle at the base of the spine—a good 
place to stimulate the whole nervous system. 

The teams had been taught to reply to inquiries that it 
was not safe to move a subject whose arm had been torn 
They were told it was the duty of those 


tts purpose better, 


out at the socket. 


rendering first-aid to send immediately for a doctor to 
tie the artery, and meanwhile keep the patient from bleed- 











THe Winnine Tream—Scorr CoLtiiery OorsidE 
From left to right, R. Stroup, outside foreman; W. Horn, 
Morse, G. Lessig, M. Rafferty: icf 


captain; A. Parker, G. 
Straub, subject: W. R. 
Maurer, medical director. 


Reinhardt, superintendent; J. M. 


ing to death by continued pressure on the subclavian ar- 
tery, supplemented by the action of the compress, which 
would prevent such blood from escaping as might not be 
held back by direct pressure on the artery. 

The third, or three-man event, was as follows: 

Rescue a man from electric contact, carry 10 ft., perform 
artificial respiration by the prone method. Treat burns of 
right arm and forehead, and a compound fracture of third 
and fourth ribs of right side. Time limit, 15 minutes. 


The prone-pressure method is shown in the illustration, 
It is interesting to note that all the first-aid men have 
been instructed to release their hold on the floating ribs 
suddenly, so that the quick outward movement of the 
chest will make a more marked current flow in toward the 
lungs and thus sweep away any obstructions. 

The fourth and full-team event was: 

Laceration of the middle-third of right thigh; dislocation 
of right hip; dislocation of spinal column. Handle by four 
bearers, carrying subject in front of reviewing stand, pass- 
ing over obstruction and return to station. 

Much credit should be given C. K. Gloman for his ex- 
cellent work in supervising the arrangements for the 
meet. After the cup was presented, speeches were made 
by R. A. Quinn, the vice-president and Morris Williams, 
the president of the companies. It was announced that 


the companies had formed a safety committee and would 
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make every effort to reduce accidents, and desired sug- 
gestions from their employees. 
The Situation in Colorado 


It has been variously estimated that from 50 to 90 
per cent. of the miners in the southern Colorado coal 
field laid down their tools, Sept. 23, in response to the 
strike call issued by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. Officials of the various mining companies claim 
that only about one-half their men went on strike, while 
the officials of the miners’ union say that fully nine- 
tenths of the mine workers are out. 

A few of the smaler mines are being worked practically 
full force, while many of the larger operations are at least 
seriously handicapped, if not practically closed down. It 
is impossible to say how long conditions will remain as 
they are, or what the changes will be. 

The miners early began a general exodus from company 
houses and took up their quarters in tented camps. The 
mining companies have also made provision for the com- 
fort and safety of the men at work. 

On Sept. 25 three negro strikebreakers were mobbed 
by miners at Ludlow. With one exception, the identity of 
these men, as well as their fate, is unknown. Aside from 
this, and one or two other minor outbreaks of mob vio- 
lence, the entire mining region is comparatively quiet. 
It is hoped and believed that it will be unnecessary to 
eal] out the state militia, although that organization is 
held in readiness for immediate service. 


os 
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First-Aid Meet of the Navigation Co. 
By E. IL. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. held its First An- 
nual Field Day and First-Aid Contest at Lakeside, Aug. 
30, 1915; it was attended by 550 employees, including a 
number of invited guests. A> special train of eight 
passenger cars left Lansford at 8 a.m., accompanied by a 
band of 26 pieces. The invited employees included first- 
aid men, mine-rescue men, all of the department heads, 
foremen, assistant foremen and loader bosses. 


SUENDER* 


Tuk Frirst-Ai Contest 

There were 20 teams in the first-aid contest, composed 
of five men each, including the subject. The teams rep- 
resented the various operations, beth iside and outside. 
Great credit is due to the company’s first-aid physician, 
Dr. J. H. Young, and his assistant, J. L. Simons, fire 
inspector of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., for the 
showing made by the contestants. The following shows 
the average of the various teams: 


Team Colliery Captain Per Cent. 
No. 1 No. 8 slope . T. J. Evans... . 98.8 
2 Lansford umaies.. .... Alex Gibson..... . 98.4 
& Sporngeale............ Ber . Thos. Whildin..... . 96.8 
4 No. 11 shaft.......... hs Jas. Tiler. ... 96.8 
CO ee Dan Moser........ .. 96.4 
6 No. 8 shaft........ John Boyle........ . 96.4 
7 No. 10 shaft. ..... Alex Jones. ... . 96.0 
8 Hauto washe Ty and Summit....... Thos. Reese....... <. fae 
9 Coal Dale (outside) ....... .. Wm. Calahan. . 98.2 
10 No. 6 shaft........ . UII 117) Bred Fetzer... ni 
EE) Nees BOON s cos cack i vieecnes .. Oscar Beltz.... o 94.8 
12 ene wanna oteus’ . Wm. Adams........ Se 
13 No. 4 shaft.. ee ieee oe Robt. Sinyard : 93.6 
14 No. 5 shaft.. er Sam Hollenback. coce ee 
15 Foster’s Tunnel.................. Thomas Thomas...... ... $3.6 
16 Greenwood (outside), 2 Pee Thos. Mitchell........ re 
17 No. 2 shaft.. we 'etsie ow occa w= COM RIOMEIOS a5: So 92.8 
Nite NNGEEIIRET sc Sane cae we ccawce dias Harold Ramsey....... 92.8 
19 Lansford shops................-. Dan Jones... .... 92.0 
BE NGG WOR oo cons levcdecceneess JOM EOWIB. cece ccc ss GE 
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The judging staff of the first-aid contest included Dr. 
1. Hl. Kistler, Lansford; Dr. E. E. Shifferstein, superin- 
iendent Coal Dale State Hospital; Dr. W. H. Clewell, 
Summit Hill; Dr. W. H. Kasten, Lansford, and Dr. 
M. If. Neumuller, Lansford. The time keeping was in 
charge of Mining Engineer W. B. Richards. 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 

First Prize of $25 in gold and a silver medal for each 
member was won by No. 5 Slope team composed of the 
following: ’ 

Thomas J. Evans, Captain, 

John Rimbach, 

Evan Phillips, 

Arthur Jeffries, 

John Neznamy, Patient. 

Second Prize of $15 in gold was won by Lansford 
(outside) team composed of the following: 


First AnnvaL Ovtinc, LenIGH CoaAL & NAVIGATION 


Alex. Gibson, Captain, 
Earnest Hugel, 

Howard Lesher, 

Grant Blyler, 

Joseph O’Donnell, Patient. 


Third Prize of $10 in gold was won by Springdale 
team composed of the following: 


Thomas Whildin, Captain, 
John Pasco, 

John Haughton, 

James Monroe, 

David Griffiths. 


ATHLETIC CONTESTS 


The company has created a healthy spirit of rivalry 
among its employees by stimulating interest in athletic 
Vice-President Ludlow has presented a large 
silver cup which will be competed for at each ‘annual 
outing, until same is won by one district for three times, 


contests. 
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Co.. Mrxinc DeparTMENT, LaKesIpE, Penn., Ave. 30, 1913 


when cup will become the property of that district. The 
districts are: 


No. Headquarters (general office, shops, store, stor- 


age yard, etc.). 
No. 2 Nesquehoning. 
No. 3 Lansford. 
No. + Coal Dale. 
No. 5 Greenwood. 
Details of the results were as follows: 


50-Yd. Swim—1ist, C. 2d, A. G. Morlach; 34d, 
D. C. Helms. 

300-Yd. Single-Oar Boat Race—tIst, H. 
Roads; 3d, J. Priestly. 

100-Yd. Swim—1lst, Lutzcavage; 2d, E. 
A. Luschman. 

400-Yd. Double-Oar Boat Race—1st, 
Suender; 34, G. G. Gardner. 

Standing Broad Jump—tist, E. H. Thomas; 2d, W. James. 

Running Broad Jump— st, E. H. Suender, 16 ft. 9 in.; 2d, 


J. McHugh; 3d, D. Thomas. 


Lutzcavage; 
H. Houser; 2d, G. 
M. McDermott; 3d, 


H. Houser; 2d, E. 


Putting 16-Lb. Shot—ist, E. Brennan, 32 ft.; 2d, J. Melley; 
3d, J. Davis. 

Throwing Baseball—tist, Joseph 
2a, E. McDermott; 3d, T. Dermott. 

100-Yd. Dash—W. James, 102 seconds; 2d, S. 
A. Mertz. 

50-Yd. Dash (all entrants over 200 1b.)—1st, J. 
W. Miller; 3d, G. Thomas. 

50-Yd. Race—Ist, P. Bauer; 2d, G. Rose; 3d, J. 

100-Yd. Three-Legged Race— lst, G. Rose and J. Tate; 2d, 
D. Griffith and A. Pascoe: 3d. M. Morsan and P. Boner. 

220-Yd Dash—Iist, W. James; 2a, U. Mertz; 3a, N. Mc- 
Cullion. Y 

50-Yd. Dash (entrants over 50 years old)—Ist, M. O. Mor- 
gan; 2d, A. Haughton; 3d, P. O’Donnell. 

Tug of War—Won by Coal Dale. 

Total Points—Headquarters, 43; Coal Dale, 33; 
32; Greenwood, 20, and Nesquehoning, 11. 

Baseball—The Lansford shop team captured the baseball 
game from the Lansford District by a narrow margin of $ 
to 1. It was a hotly contested game throughout, the score 
standing one to one at the beginning of the ninth. 


Cunning, 267 ft. 8 in.; 
Glueck; 34d, 
Denis; 24, 


Sweeney. 


Lansfora, 
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A New Resuscitation Apparatus 

Heretofore most devices for resuscitation have been 
automatic in operation. A supply of oxygen is contained 
in a cartridge or cylinder under high pressure, and serves 
not only to furnish the wherewithal for breathing to the 
patient, but also by virtue of its pressure it operates the 
machine itself. 

The Life Saving Devices Co., of Chicago, has recent- 
ly placed upon the market a resuscitation device called 


the “Lungmotor” which does not depend upon the action 
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LUNGMOTOR WITH MOUTHPIECE 


of any compressed gas for operation. Furthermore, this 
device makes use of atmospheric air, or any desired mix- 
ture of atmospheric air and pure oxygen. Being op- 
erated by hand, the rapidity of forced breathing is at aii 
times under control of the operator. 

The instrument consists essentially of a double-cham- 
ber pump, connected by flexible tubing to a mouth- 
piece, fitting over the patient’s face. A suitable govern- 
ing device is also provided so that the pressure upon the 
lungs cannot be raised above a safe amount. Adjustment 
can be immediately made to the capacity of the lungs of 
the person being treated. Thus a new-born child and a 
large adult could be resuscitated by the same machine. 

The air pump proper is composed of two cylinders. 
each provided with a piston and piston rod. The recipro- 
cating parts in each working barrel move simultaneously. 
being connected at their upper ends by a common handle. 
One cylinder thus pumps air into the lungs while the 
other on the return stroke removes it therefrom. A 
simple device permits of the substitution of a tracheal 
tube for the ordinary soft-rubber face piece. . 


AN OXYGEN GENERATOR Is PROVIDED 


As an auxiliary to this Lungmotor pump, an oxygen 
generator is provided and connected thereto with suit- 
able flexible piping. In this generator, oxygen is made 


hy the union of water with an oxygen powder which, for 
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convenience, is put up in 74-02. tins, each furnishing 
approximately 8 gals. of chemically pure oxygen, which 
is ordinarily enough for about 24% hours’ use in treating 
asphyxiation. 

Both the Sylvester and the Schaefer method ef 
resuscitation leave much to be desired and both are ad- 
mittedly inferior to mechanical means. Tn operation the 
above described approximates natural 
breathing and furnishes only the proper amount of. air, 
avoiding all danger of too much pressure or overinflation 
of the lungs. 

One great advantage of this new apparatus is its light- 
ness and the ease with which it may be transported from 
place to place. The pump and oxygen generator, packed 
complete in a carrying case, together weigh approximate- 
ly only 30 Ib. Another advantage, which under certain 
circumstances may be of primary importance, is the faci 
that resuscitation by this machine is not dependent upon 
a supply of ready prepared oxygen. Fresh air is always 
available, and under most circumstances will answer 
every resuscitational need. 


device closely 
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Itinerary of Federal Mine-Rescue Cars 


Evansville Car No. 3—Itinerary No. 1—Revised September 24, 1913 


1913 
At Companies Arrive Leave 
Shelburn, Ind. Monon Coal Co., Alliance Coal 
Co., Peabody Coal Co., Brazil 
Block Coal Co., Gregory Coal 
Shisivise bie eesleseacsie' Sept. 29 Oct. 11 


oO “Gee P f . 

. Vandalia Coal Co.,United Fourth 
Vein, Big Vein Coal Co., Mon- 

On Coal Go. 606... 06k ince ss 
. Shirley Hill Coal Co., Brazil 
Block Coal Co., Oak Hill Coal 
Co., Clinton Coal Co., Bunsen 


Terre Haute, Ind... 


Oct. 13 (let, 18 
Clinton, Ind 


ONT OUD sos oo ees oe Oct. 20. Oct. 25 
Jasonville, Ind... .. 2... . Green Valley Coal Co., Monon 

Coal Co., Letsinger Coal Co., 

United Fourth Vein..... Oct. 27 Nov. 1 


. Vandalia Coal Co., United 

POUT VGN. 6cccsccccesa.. ov: 3 Nov. 15 
. Bicknell Coal Co., Freeman Coal 

Co., Linn Coal Co., Tecumseh 


Linton, Ind. 


Bicknell, Ind.. 


Coal & M. Co. ah ~.. Nov, 27 Nov. 26 
Pittsburgh Car No. 6—Itinerary No. 1—Revised September 10, 1913 
1913 
At Companies Arrive Leave 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
(Special Siding) ....... Consolidation Coal Co., Jamison 
Coal & Coke Co., Hutchinson 
Coal Co., New Central Coal 
Co., Madetra-Hill-Clark Coal 
Co., Virginia & Pittsburgh C. 
& C. Co., Winchester & Vir- 
ginia C. & C. Co., Federal Coal 
& Coke Co., Four States Coal & 
Coke Co., Virginia-Maryland 
Coal Corp., Elkins Coal & Coke 
05. Nie aa oer Sept. 29 Dec. 30 
Mine Rescue Car No. 7—Itinerary No. 1—Revised September 24, 19128 
1913 
At Companies Arrive Leave 
Inman, Virginia......... Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co... Sept.29 Oct. 4 
Oak: Sis W. Vase. ces Fayette County Fair Association. Oct. 6 Oct. It 
Stone, Ky., Peg, Ky., 
Hardy, Ky., McVeigh, 
RV biicceetscecysccacs ond Crek CoalCo:. Oct. 138) Oct. 25 
Gary, W. Va., Elbert, W. 
Va., Anawalt, W. Va... United States Coal & Coke Co... Oct. 27.0 Nov. 8 
Jenkin Jones, W. Va., Po- 
cahontas, Va., Switch- 
BAO WVBR: occ Poeahontas Consolidated Collie- 
0 C6 OP. ee en : Nov. 10 Noy. 29 
Olmstead, W. Va........ Houston Coal & Coke Co., Lake . 
Sunerie® Coay' Ce. «66.665 6. -.663 Dee. 1 Dec. 6 
Vivian, W. Va......- . Tidewater Coal & Coke Co., Bot- 
tom Creek Coal & Coke Co... Dee. S Dec. 18 
Eckman, W. Va......... Shawnee Coal & Coke Co., Hous- 
ton Coal & Coke Co., Eureka 
onl Cote Co... ...:....... Dec, 15 Dee. 29 
Powhatan, W. Va........ Powhatan Coal & Coke Co., 
Lynchburg Coal & Coke Co.. Dec. 22 Dec, 2 
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The next issue of “Coal Age” will contain a full descrip- 
tion of “The Muckle Cup Contest” (American Red Cross 
Meet), held at Valley View Park, Inkerman, Penn., Sept. 27. 
This number will also show a photograph of the third annual 
outing of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Social Association, held 
at Hazle Park, Penn., in August. A further article will dea! 
with “Safety Precautions of the Consolidation Coal Co. of 
West Virginia.” 
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It is poor economy to reduce the speed of the mine 
ventilating fan during the night hours and on holidays 
when the mine is idle. This practice has been the direct 
cause of many serious and fatal accidents. 


°° 
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The good results said to have been obtained by the 
systematic division of labor in mines, a plan inaugur- 
ated some time ago, by one of the largest coal-mining 
companies in Montana; and the system of close super- 
vision of miners, during working hours—a plan recently 
adopted by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., operating in 
the northern anthracite district of Pennsylvania, are 
hopeful indications that the death rate in coal mining 
for 1913 will be much reduced. 


@, 


33 

[s it a fact, as has been suggested, that there is among 
a large class of miners a certain “uncanny” feeling, In 
respect. to the presence of the safety lamp in the mine; 
and does this create an antipathy for the lamp, on the 
part eof mine workers, that deters some operators from 
introducing the lamp into their mines when their best 
judgment dictates that safeties should be used? To an- 
swer this question in the affirmative would be to bow in 
submission to a recognized superstition, on the part ot 
mine workers, that is a relic of the past. 
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Driving It Home 


The marked success which has attended the efforts of 
the H. (. Frick Coke Co. and the various other min- 
ing organizations subsidiary to the United States Steel 
Corporation in conducting their “Safety-first” campaign. 
has been due largely to the fact that they have brought 
home to the miners themselves a realization that they. 
and they particularly, are responsible for accidents. 
The mine worker is made to feel that, after his em- 
mloyer has spent vast sums for accident prevention, the 
occurrence of any mishap, be it ever so trivial, is a dis- 
vrace not only to the company, but to him, and to him 
personally. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that habit is stronger 
that nature. A soldier never knows the manual of 
arms until, through continuous drill and practice, the 
various gun-movements have become purely and solely a 
inatter of routine, requiring no mental effort whatever. 
A miner is never secure from preventable accidents un- 
‘il he has contracted the “safety habit,” until the exer- 
cise of caution and forethought has become as much a 
art of his day’s work as the manipulation of drill, pick 
ov shovel. 

In order to keep the thought of safety continuously 
vefore the men, many ingenious methods are adopted. 
he lead pencils furnished the various company em- 
‘loyees, bear the legend “Get the Safety Habit” or some 
similar admonition. The matches sold at the commis- 
sry will perhaps bear upon the box the red danger sig- 
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nal, and the words “Safety-first,” possibly also the com- 
pany’s monogram. The cigars which the superintend- 
ent occasionally confers upon some worthy employee or 
friend are encircled with “Boost for Safety” bands, and 
the pay envelope uy which each worker receives his semi- 
monthly stipend, is adorned with some pointed admoni- 
tion, concerning dangerous practices, such as riding on 
trips, ete. Furthermore every scrap of official paper that 
leaves the office, regardless of whether it is a notice 
that Sam Smith has been appointed stable boss, or a 
check to John Doe for $1000, will have “Safety the 
Kirst Consideration” printed conspicuously across its 
face, 

These are perhaps insignificant details and cannot 
compare either in importance or results with the ap- 
pointment and maintainance of work’s committees from 
the miners themselves. They are, nevertheless, minutiae 
in the practice of a great humanitarian idea, and serve 
to drive home to the person into whose hands such ar- 
ticles as have been mentioned above may come, that with 
those who make coal-getting their occupation, tonna:e 
may be important, but safety should be paramount. 
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The Federal Bureau of Mines 


About a year ago we asked Doctor Holmes, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, to investigate the possible 
electrification of the mine air by a current of high po- 
tential, conducted into the mine for lighting and power 
Doctor Holmes promised to have the matter 
taken up, at their experimental station, and thorough!) 
investigated to ascertain if it were possible for a dan- 
gerous condition of mine air to develop, owing to stray 
electrical eurrents; or if a possible electrical condition 
could develop in the air that would favor and assist the 
ignition of gas or dust or otherwise endanger the mine. 

This is an important matter and has been recently 
emphasized by evidence that points to the possibility of a 
still further influence of high-potential currents in caus- 
ing the premature explosion of powder, in blasting coal 
in the mine. <A suggestive feature, in this connection, is 
the fact that many unexplained accidents have oceurred 
in well equipped uptodate mines, using currents of high 
potential. While it is impossible, as yet, to more than 
speculate on the possible influence of electrical mine 
equipment to increase the danger in mines, the question 
is one demanding immediate and intelligent investiga- 
tion, for which the Federal Bureau of Mines is equipped 
and which is its special work and province. 

Without seeming to unjustly criticize the werk the 
surcau of Mines is doing, at the present time, attention 
may properly be drawn to some of the matters published 
hy the bureau that are, to say the least, misleading to a 
large class of mining men. In this connection, we would 
refer, briefly, to Technical Paper No. 43, just issued 
by the bureau. The paper is entitled, “The Influence 
of Inert Gases on Inflammable Mixtures.” Tts author, 
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J. K. Clement, has produced an interesting and, in some 
respects, valuable paper. The purpose of the paper and 
the ground desired to be covered by the investigation is 
clearly outlined in the preface by George 8. Rice. The 
information made available by the experiments of Mr. 
Clement undoubtedly has a value that will be appreciated 
by men who are able to apply the results, in a proper 
manner, to the solution of mining problems. To a large 
class of practical mining men, however, there are state- 
ments in the paper that are not only misleading but as 
yet unwarranted, in respect to their application to gen- 
eral mining conditions. 

To make clear our position in this regard, we would 
assert a firm belief and confidence in the value of experi- 
mental study; but great caution is needed in setting 
forth the suggested application to the practice of mining, 
of the positive and unquestioned determinations in the 
laboratory. 

The paper to which we refer describes the methods used 
and the results obtained in determining the explosive 
limits of mixtures of four out of the five important mine 
gases; namely, methane, oxygen, carbon dioxide and ni- 
trogen. The purpose was to make clear the influence of 
the extinctive gases, carbon dioxide and nitrogen, on the 
explosion of varying percentages of methane, in the pres- 
ence of varying percentages of oxygen. There are two 
points in the paper to which we wish to draw attention, 
not for the purpose of criticism so much as to lead to the 
elucidation of points that have an important practical 
bearing. 

The instruments used in the experiments in the 
laboratory, were a comparatively small Hempel pipette, 
having an electric-spark igniter; and a larger steel ves- 
sel in which the explosion of the gaseous mixture was ef- 
fected by the electric are of a 220-volt current. The steei 
cylinder used was provided with an opening for the re- 
lease of the pressure developed in the explosion, the open- 
ing being covered by a paraffined-paper diaphragm. In 
reference to these experiments, two points are worthy of 
notice, in respect to applying the results too widely, in 
mining practice: (1) the character of the source of igni- 
tion, and (2) the limited confines of the explosion cham- 
ber. The effect of these factors can only be judged in- 
telligently by the physicist possessing a broad, practical 
experience. 

The points to which we call attention, and in respect 
to which we advise caution are the defined limits of ex- 
plosion for the several gaseous mixtures; and the state- 
ment found at the top of p. 17 of the paper, to the effect 
that “No distinction could be drawn between limits of 
burning and limits of explosion.” 

Every practical mining man knows that gas burns in 
the mine workings; or, in other words, is inflammable 
when no explosion takes place. The small confines of the 
laboratory experiments would not represent truthfully 
mining conditions, in this regard. There is unquestion- 
ably a limit of explosion and, beyord this, a limit of in- 
flammability of gaseous mixtures, in mining practice. 

Referring, again, to the ‘first point, we desire to re- 
call the well established fact that an explosive mixture 
of methane and air, at its maximum explosive point, be- 
comes inexplosive by the addition of one-seventh of its 
volume of carbon dioxide. Making the addition of this 


proportion of carbon dioxide to a mixture of methane and 
normal air, at its maximum explosive point, gives the 
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following gaseous mixture: Methane, 8.28 per cent.; 
oxygen, 16.59 per cent.; nitrogen, 62.63 per cent.; and 
carbon dioxide, 12.50 per cent. 

Now, plotting the codrdinates of methane and carbon 
dioxide, according to the percentages in this mixture and, 
as stated on p. 21 of the paper, using the diagram, Fig. 
3, p. 11, for this purpose, the intersection of the co- 
ordinates falls very near the center of the explosive area 
indicated for a 16-per-cent. oxygen content. This result 
is plainly at variance with the teaching of the paper, as 
we understand it. An explanation of this seeming dis- 
crepancy between the teaching of the paper and well es- 
tablished facts in mining practice should be given. 
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A New Aspect to Trust Busting 


For many years there has been a decided inclination 
on the part of the people to wage unceasing war upon 
all trusts. With the man who earned his bread by the 
sweat of his face, the conviction was strong that all ag- 
gregations of capital controlled by highly centralized 
managements were public malefactors, and consequently 
only fit for dismemberment. 

Politicians and demagogues who are ever alert to trim 
their sails to the varying currents of public approval, 
have carefully promulgated and fostered the idea that 
there is only one good trust, and that is a dead one. 

In the recent past, however, a new note has been 
sounded by the voters of the land, and one to which 
legislators may well hearken and pay heed. As an act 
entirely of their own free will and accord, several thous- 
and employees of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. petitioned 
Congress to prevent the dissolution of the United States 
Steel Corporation. And following the example of the 
Frick employees, it is expected that those of .aany other 
constituent and subsidiary companies of the “Steel 
Trust” will present similar petitions. 

There are few, if any, so-called “trusts” the stocks 
of which are as widely and as thoroughly disseminated 
among their employees as are those of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Its dissolution would not, therefore, affect 
merely the vast accumulations of a small group of ex- 
tremely wealthy money owners, but would endanger the 
meagre capital and cripple the earning power of the 
savings of thousands and thousands of honest hard- 
working mill hands and miners, whose holdings of stock 
represent the net earnings of long years of toil, econo- 
my and thrift. 

In forcing this dissolution suit the government has 
touched thousands of voters in a spot where all men 
are not only vulnerable but sensitive—the pocketbook. 
More and more as years go by the poor man is seeing 
the wisdom of investing his earnings in securities, which 
yield at least a reasonable rate of interest. And, when 
a vast number of voters become capitalists, what politi- 
cian or ring, Legislature or Congress can threaten the 
earning power of their savings with impunity ? 

3 

At the present time we are attempting to solve our 
troublesome mining problems by the enactment of re- 
pressive legislation. The policy of former periods was 
one whereby invention was used to surmount difficulties. 
The electric spark is not more dangerous today than the 
naked flame was a century ago. Can’t the electrical pro- 
fession produce a Sir Humphrey Davy to solve the prob- 
lem of electricity in gaseous mines? 
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The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. Meet 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The ninth annual first-aid contest of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Lron Co. was held at Edgewood Park, 
near Shamokin, Sept. 20. To show the importance of 
the meeting and the emphasis placed on first-aid work 
by the company it should be stated that G. F. Baer, 
president of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., was present to signalize the event. It was pro- 
nounced by all present to have been the most successful 
ever held by the company. 

The big event of the day, the final contest for fuli 
teams, was won by the Outside team of the Draper col- 
liery of the Shenandoah D-vision with a percentage of 
97 points, while the Henry Clay team was a close second 
with a percentage of 95. Eight ether teams participated 
in the final event. 

It had been originally planned to hold the meet in 
Lakeside Park at East Mahanoy Junction, where former 
contests have been held by the company. Every arrange- 
ment was made for the moving of special trains to that 
point, carrying the first-aid teams and the employees of 
the various collieries, but early in the morning General 
Manager W. J. Richards, learning that shelter, in case 
of rain, could not be secured at Lakeside, gave orders 
that the contests should be held at Edgewood Park. 

The orders were carried out in the short time avail- 
able, but one of the five special trains carrying the crowds 
went to Lakeside and on its arrival was forwarded im- 
mediately to Shamokin. 

A commissary train carrying a company caterer, chefs 
and waiters to the number of a couple of a hundred, to- 
gether with their equipment, was rushed to Edgewood 
Park and at noon served a most tempting lunch. This 
part of the day’s program came immediately after the 
close of the elimination contests. 

THE STANDING OF THE TEAMS 

There was much interest and considerable rivalry 
manifested in the final contest. The problem was con- 
sidered a dicult one, but all the teams competing 
made fairly good percentages. The problem in the final 
contest was: Dress foot, leg, thigh and hip, using spiral 
reverse for leg and thigh and the spica for hip. Bandages 
1044 inches. 

The following is a list of the contesting teams with 
the percentages they obtained: 


Percent- 


Percent- Teams ages 
Teams ages PIGRS oo os cc eccecens 90 
Draper, outside .... 97 Good Springs ...... 89 
Henry Clay, inside.. 95 Turkey Run, inside. 85 
Otto colliery ....... 94 Knickerbocker,  in- z 
Tunnel Ridge, inside 93 SNCNGE oo aco: sore ef eevee. 85 
Bast, outside ....... 90 Schuylkill Haven, 
storage yard ..... 84 


Drs. J. B. Rogers, of Pottsville, F. C. Fegley, of Fair- 
mount, and E. F. Bickel, of Shamokin, acted as the 
judges and as soon as they announced their decision 
President Baer addressed the large audience and _ pre- 
sented the pennant to the Draper team, which won first 


honors. He referred to his recent tour of Europe and 


to the first-aid work he had seen there and stated that he 
Was more pleased with the work of the P. & R. C. & T. 
(o’s teams than with any that he had ever seen. He 
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closed by making a plea for continued loyalty to the 
company on the part of the men in its employ. 

Pennants were then presented to the district winners 
by President Baer’s daughter, Mrs. Smith, of Pottsville, 
Misses Helen and Loraine Richards, daughters of Gen- 
eral Manager Richards, of Pottsville; Miss Clara Deckert, 
Miss Louise Smyth, Dr. George Halberstadt and G. H. 
Hoover. Field and water sports which had been planned 
were not carried out, owing to the lateness of the hour 
at which the final first-aid contest was completed. 

The contests were held on the baseball field immedi- 
ately in front of the grand stand in which a capacity 
crowd was seated.’ There were 76 first-aid teams to par- 
ticipate in the elimination contests in the morning. These 
teams represent +40 collieries which are distributed 
throughout Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties and 
at which more than 25,000 men are employed. 


ORIGINAL PROBLEMS 


The various corps from each district were allowed to 
draw one of ten problems submitted by officials of tie 
company. These were worked out and the winners of the 
various districts were the competitors in the afternoon 
when the final event took place. 

The ten problems were: 

“Rescue from electrical contact and administer artificial 
respiration by the Schaefer and Sylvester methods. Also use 
the oxygen tank and pulmotor. Time allowance, 10 minutes. 

Handlings by one, two and three men and on litter. Cross- 
obstruction and load ambulance. Time allowance, 12 minutes. 

Compound fracture of the skull. Dislocated shou‘der. 
Two 2%-in. gauze bandages, one 8-in., one 4-in., and one 
triangular. Time allowance, 10 minutes. 

Simple fracture of the forearm. Laceration of fingers and 


hand. Separate fingers and apply spica of the hand. Two 
214-in. bandages and two 2-in. bandages. Time allowance, 10 
minutes. 


Compound fracture of the leg and dislocated hip. Band- 
ages, nine 4-in., three 3-in., and one 2%-in. Time allowance, 


15 minutes. 


Burns of head, neck, body and right arm. Eight 2%-in. 
gauze bandages. Gauze and cotton. Time allowance, 20 


minutes, 
Fracture of the spine and lacerated buttock. sandages, 
five 4-in. and six 2%-in. Time allowance, 20 minutes. 
Fracture of the right patella and crushed left foot. Band- 
ages, two 2%-in., two 2-in., and one 4-in. Time allowance, 
10 minutes. 


Lacerated ear foreign body in eye. Bandages, one 2-in. 
and one 1%-in. Time allowance, 5 minutes. 
Dislocated shoulder, fractured ribs. Bandages, two 4-in. 


and one 8-in. Time allowance, 6 minutes. 


RuLes oF MEET 
The following general rules governed the work of the 


contestants : 

The dressings will start and stop at the sound of a gong. 
The dressing of all injuries to be done with materials issued 
for the purpose. In the application of the spiral reverse 
bandage, one-third of the width of the bandage must be left 
exposed. Subjects should wear tight-fitting underclothing or 
have the skin exposed. All splints to be padded. There will 
be three judges, and three districts will work at one time, 
one judge will be assigned to each district. Final dressing 
to be decided by the three judges. 


The Draper Colliery team has made rapid advancement 
in first-aid work during the past two vears. The team has 
never before distinguished itself in the contests except in 
1911, when it took seventh place. 

The winners in former years were: Bear Ridge, 1912: 
Phoenix Park and Wadesville, 1911; Wadesville, 1910; 
Glendower, 1909; Tunnel Ridge, 1908; Wadesville, 1907; 
Lincoln, 1906; Wadesville, 1905, 
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Removal of Coal through Adjoining 
Land 


By A. L. H. Srreretr* 


SYNOPSIS—Damage to landowner, and not benefit to 
operator is proper basis for valuation of right-of-way. 
Decisions of American and English Courts summarized. 
Cases stated when right passes with conveyance of coal 
under particular land. Right cannot be condemned for 
private purpose. 

33 

Ques.—A Tennessee coal-mining company writes CoAL 
AGE as follows: “Can you advise us on the questior of the 
value of the right to haul coal originating on the land of 
ene party through the Jand of another, and on to the land 
of a third party’ This question is now coming up in 
our coal field and no standards of value are set. Would 
you please advise us where we could find some of the 
older cases covering this point in either America or 
England” ? 

Ans.—I find but few American or English cases bear- 
ing directly on this question; the scarcity being «ue, 
probably, to the fact that such right-of-way generally de- 
pends upon express agreement with the landowners af- 
fected, since it is usually held that it cannot be con- 
demned. Therefore, the question is not apt to arise in 
litigation, except in suits for damage in making an un- 
authorized use of land in hauling coal through it. 

Waar tHe Courts Have Hep 

In England, the measure of damages for the use of 
land as a mining right-of-way is said in The Laws of 
England, Vol. 20, p. 588, to be “the value of the land 
for the purposes for which it is used; compensation is 
measured by wayleave rent in respect of the minerals car- 
ried, and the rate (if any) usual in the neighborhood is 
adopted as a convenient measure.” This statement is 
supported by citation of the following English cases: 
Powell vs. Aiken (1858) 4 Kav & Johnson’s Reports 
343; Martin vs. Porter (1839) 5 Meeson & Welsby’s Re- 
ports 351; Whitwham vs. Westminster Brymbo Coal & 
Coke Co. (1896) 2 Chancery Division Reports 538; 
Jegon vs. Vivian (1871) 6 Chancery Appeal Reports 
742; Phillips -s. Homfray (1871) 6 Chancery Appeal 
Reports 770; A. G. vs. Tomline (1880) 15 Chancery Di- 
vision Reports 150: Tlilton vs. Woods (1867) Law Re- 
ports, 3 Eq. 432. In the second cited case four cents per 
ton was allowed as wayleave. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has held that the 
measure of damages resulting from the establishment of 
an underground railroad for the transportation of coal 
is the difference between the value of the tract as a whole 
at the time of the entry and its valve after the com- 
pletion of the road, as determined from the opinions of 
witnesses of skill and judgment, who have had oppor- 
tunities to learn the value of the property in question, 


*Attorney and Counselor at Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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or of similar properties in the same neighborhood (43 
Pennsylvania State Reports +95). Another decision of 
the same court is to the effect that mere unauthorized 
use by the owner of underlying coal of a tunnel to con- 
vey coal from adjoining lands does not entitle the land- 
owner to punitive damages, or to any recovery exceeding 
compensation for injury actually resulting from the 
wrong, though he is entitled to nominal damages, which 
were allowed in this case (46 Atlantic Reporter 370). 
In this interesting case, the Supreme Court approved 
a statement of the trial judge that the value to the op- 
erator of the privilege of running coal through the tun- 
nel could not be considered; and that any recovery be- 
yond nominal damages must be based on a showing of 
substantial injury to the landowner. 

Rights in cases where coal is sought to be removed 
from adjoining land through a mine on particular prem- 
ises are illustrated by a decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. A lease of eleven acres of land for 35 years to 
the purchaser of coal underlying that and remaining 
lands owned by the lessor, for the purpose of mining and 
removing the coal, was held by the Illinois Supreme 
Court to give the right, before the exhaustion of sueh 
coal, to use the leased premises for the transportation 
of coal mined on other land (25 Northeastern Reporter 
790). In this case the court said: “By the sale and eon- 
veyance of the fee of the coal, appellee (the owner of the 
land) severed it from her estate in the land, and the 
right of her grantees or their assigns te use the estate 
thus granted by her in the coal so long as her property 
is not interfered with or injured in any way, cannot be 
questioned. It is manifest that until the expiration of 
the term or until appellant or its assigns shall exhaust 
the coal under her land, she can have no right of reéntry 
in the mines, or the leasehold estate. It is not coneeiv- 
able how the proposed use of appellant’s mine and shaft 
can result in damage to appellee. Any action brought by 
her for supposed trespass for running its cars through 
the entries in the mines or for hoisting and delivering 
the same at the shaft, or for any use of the leased land, 
would be answered by the fact that appellant was right- 
fully in possession under the contract.” 

The Pennsylvania cases cited above, and decisions gen- 
erally on the measure of damage to land resulting from 
trespass or condemnation of rights-of-way in general 
fairly indicate a policy of the courts of this country to 
fix the amount of depreciation in the market value of 
the land, if any, as the value of such rights as are here 
considered, without regard to the value of such rights to 
the coal operators who acquire them. 

WHEN Compensation Is UNNECESSARY 

But it is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
the right to use tunnels, shafts, and other ways on or 
under particular land, in removing coal from adjoining 
land, often passes under the terms of the lease or deed 
covering coal underlying the particular land, thus render- 
ing it unnecessary for the operator to pay additional 
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compensation for this right. Application of this prin- 
ciple is illustrated by the following decisions: 

Unless the instrument whereby right to mine coal is 
granted contains a provision to the contrary, the space 
left by the mining operations may be used during the 
continuance of the grant for the purpose of hauling min- 
erals and draining water through such space from other 
mines (Ohio Supreme Court, 80 Northeastern Reporter 
6). 
A lease of coal lands with surface right-of-way for 
tracks, etc., at a specified rental, with the privilege to 
continue their use after exhaustion of the coal, at an 
unusual rental of $20, was held by the lowa Supreme 
Court to give the right to use the way for the removal of 
coal mined wnder adjoining land, including the use of 
underground entries and shafts, and, hence, not to en- 
title the landowner to additional compensation (86 
Northwestern Reporter 41). 

A conveyance of all the coal under certain land, “to 
have and to held * * * until the exhaustion thereof” 
grants right to carry, through a chamber, or tunnel eut 
in the same. other coal dug out of an adjacent mine, for 
the purpose of taking it out through an opening in land 
of his own (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 22 Atlantic 
Reporter 1035). The court held in this case that this 
rule is not affected by the question whether the mining 
right is the subject of an express grant or of an excep- 
tion in a conveyance of the remaining interests in the 
land. But, in a later Pennsylvania case, it was held that 
a deed to underlying coal, with a right on the land to 
carry the coal away did not give the right to take out 
of the pit on the land, and carry by such right-of-way 
coal mined under another tract, nor to dump at the pit’s 
mouth refuse from the other mine. It was further held 
that the right did not arise because of a practice of the 
former common owner of both tracts (28 Atlantic Re- 
porter 226). 

Noting the conflict between the holdings in the two 
last mentioned cases, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
(42 Atlantic Reporter +) declared that it intended to 
adhere to the rule that the purchaser ef underlying coal 
with a right-of-way over and under the land, is entitled 
to haul through the gangways of the mine coal mined 
under adjoining land, so long as the mine is necessarily 
kept open to mine coal still remaining under the par- 
ticular land. And as late as 1909, the same court de- 
cided that the lessee of a coal mine cannot be charged for 
use of gangways on the premises for transporting coal 
from other premises (7+ Atlantic Reporter 26). 

Although a conveyance of minerals implies a right-of- 
way over the grantor’s land, under which they lie, for 
their removal, there is no right over the lands of one 
other than the grantor (Tennessee Supreme Court, 90 
Tenn. Reports 619; 118 Southwestern Reporter 649). 

Statutes in several states purport to give the right to 
condemn rights-of-way for mining purposes, but such 
laws are held by the courts to be unconstitutional so 
far as they may be construed to authorize condemnation 
of a way for private use only. The connection of two 
beds of minerals belonging to the same owner by a way 
passing through the land of another is a private use for 
which land cannot be condemned. But statutes provid- 
ing for condemnation of land for railroads open to the 
public on payment of proper compensation are valid. 
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(Barringer & Adams on Mines and Mining, 1st Ed., pp. 
591, 592.) 
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Who Is Liable for Taxes on Coal 
Stored on Docks? 


The question as to whether delivery under certain con- 
ditions is such delivery to the buyer as passes title to him 
may become important in the question as to who is liable 
for taxes on coal constituting the subject of sale. This 
point was involved in a Wisconsin case, reported at page 
227, 120 Northwestern Reporter. Under the particular 
wording of the contract of sale in that ease, it was held 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court that title to Pittsburgh 
coal sold to railway companies for delivery at Superior, 
Wis., did not pass until delivery, f.o.b. cars, rendering 
the seller liable for taxes on the fuel while on docks at 
Superior before being loaded on ears. 
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Recent Decisions 


When Corporation May Purchase Own Stock—It is beyond 
the power of a corporation to purchase its own stock, unless 
expressly so authorized by law. (Maryland Court of Appeals, 
Bear Creek Lumber Co. vs. Second National Bank of Cumber- 
land, 87 Atlantic Reporter, 1084.) 

Right to Question Validity of Mortzage—On suit to fore- 
close a mortgage covering the property of a coal-mining com- 
pany, a defense that the mortgage was executed without 
authority from the stockholders can be raised by them only, 
and not by the company itself. (Colorado Court of Appeals, 
Firestone Coal Co. ws. McKissick, 134 Pacific Reporter, 147.) 


Liability for Mine Foreman’s Negligence—A Pennsylvania 
coal operator is not responsible for injury to a miner, result- 
ing fromm negligent failure of a properly qualified mine fore- 
man to make an examination for gases, as required by the 
law of that state. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Watkins 
vs. Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 87 Atlantic Reporter, 860.) 

Corporation Disqualified to Issue Accommodation Paper— 
A business or industrial corporation has no power to make or 
indorse commercial paper for the accommodation of third 
parties, unless its charter expressly confers such authority: 
corporations have only such powers as are expressly or im- 
pliedly granted by their charters and the laws of the state 
under which they exist. (Georgia Court of Appeals, Savannah 
Ice Co. vs. Canal-Louisiana Bank & Trust Co., 79 Southeastern 
Reporter, 45.) 

Checks Should Be Presented Immediately—Bank checks 
are not designed as a medium of circulation, but as a means 
of securing expeditious payment in money; and when a check 
drawn by a third person is received by an indorsee he acts 
at his peril, so far as the payee and indorsers are concerned. 
in failing to promptly present the cheek for payment, if it 
appears that it would have been paid if presented within 
a reasonable time, notwithstanding the drawer’s subsequent 
insolvency. (Georgia Supreme Court, Kennedy vs. Jones, 78 
Southeastern Reporter, 1069.) 

Lessor’s Right to Share in Stock Issue—Where a lease of 
coal lands reserved to the lessors a one-tenth interest in the 
lease, in the nature of paid-up and nonassessable stock of 
the lessee corporation, the lessors were entitled to share only 
in the stock issued under authority vested in the eompany 
when the lease was made, and not in additional stock sub- 
sequently issued under authority afterwards conferred by the 
state, after valuable mining property, other than that cov- 
ered by the lease, was acquired by the company. (West Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Taylor vs. Buffalo Col- 
lieries Co., 79 Southeastern Reporter, 27.) 

Defense of Employees’ Personal Injury Claims in Oklahoma 
—Under the laws of Oklahoma, it is a complete defense to a 
suit against a coal operator for injury to a miner that the 
latter failed to use ordinary care for his own safety, and that 
such neglect was a direct cause of the accident, regardless 
of any negligence of the employer; the legal doctrine, in 
force in some states, that an employee may recover notwith- 
standing contributory negligence on his part, if that negli- 
gence was slight as compared with the employer’s neglect, 
not being in force in Oklahoma. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, 


Hailey-Ola Coal Co. vs. Morgan, 134 Pacific Reporter, 29.) 
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Collapsible Stoppings 

Letter No. 1—The question has been asked, Coa. 
Agr, Sept. 20, p. 424, whether or not collapsible stop- 
pings would localize an explosion of gas or dust in the 
mine. I have always been in favor of collapsible stop- 
pings in small mines where the mine is ventilated in, 
say one or two splits. I would not approve of their 
use, however, in a large mine, except in the live work- 
ings or on the butt headings. 

I believe that the best way to localize a mine explo- 
sion is to arrange a separate air split for each “flat,” by 
building an overcast at the entrance to that section. If 
the section contains more than, say 10 pairs of headings, 
it may be necessary to provide a second main air course, 
to tap the section midway, which will then require an- 
other overcast at that point. It has proven, in many 
instances, that where a large section containing many 
rooms is ventilated by a single split of air, a small ex- 
plosion of gas or dust is confined, generally, to that sec- 
tion in which it occurred. 

I have observed that the general practice in large up- 
todate mines is to build collapsible stoppings of wood 
or a single course of brick, in the live workings; while 
the stoppings on the main haulage roads and_ cross- 
headings are permanent stoppings built of brick, stone 
or concrete. This is generally done, however, from an 
economical consideration, rather than for the purpose of 
localizing a possible explosion. In these mines, the 
stoppings on the butt headings driven off the cross-en- 
tries, as well as the stoppings in the rooms, are light 
collapsible stoppings. Tere are the live workings where 
the coal is produced, 

It is my belief that a small explosion of gas or dust, 
in these rooms or butt headings, would be confined to 
one section, provided that section was ventilated by a 
single air split. But, if the air current was conducted 
through other butt headings and rooms, the explosion 
would probably be carried through the entire air split. 
It might develop sufficient force, in its course, to blow 
down one or more permanent stoppings; and, in that 
case, it would extend into other sections of the mine. 
We have an example of this in the Monongah explosion, 
Dee. 6, 1907; the Darr explosion, Dec. 19, 1907; and the 
Marianna explosion, Nov. 28, 1908. All of these mines 
had collapsible stoppings throughout their live work- 
ings. 

The question may well be asked: What is a perman- 
ent and what is a collapsible stopping, in a mine con- 
taining both gas and dust? Previous to the explosion, 
the stoppings in the Monongah mine were considered 
permanent stoppings: but, being blown to pieces by the 


force of the explosion, they might properly be called 
collapsible stoppings. 

There can be no question but that permanent stop- 
pings should be built on all main haulage roads and air- 
ways, in order to maintain a sufficient circulation of air 
at the working face. 


Any kind of collapsible stoppings, 
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on these headings, would not receive the attention ne- 
cessary to keep them in proper shape to maintain the 
required circulation of air in the workings. 

In closing, I want to say that any efficient method 
for localizing explosions of gas and dust in the mines 
would be hailed with delight by all mining men. I 
fear, however, that the collapsible stopping, suggested 
by the Bureau of Mines, is not the remedy for which 
we are seeking. It must be remembered that dust is a 
dangerous factor, and that it permeates the entire mine 
to a greater or less extent. Mines that are not consid- 
ered dangerous on account of gas, may be dangerous, 
owing to the presence of dust and a small amount of 
gas, perhaps too small an amount to be detected on the 
lamp. Or a slight disarrangement of the ventilating 
current may permit the accumulation of gas, in an other- 
wise well ventilated mine. Only too often, the mine we 
had considered safest has been wrecked by an explosion. 

IT cannot see where collapsible stoppings will localize 
an explosion of dust. We have learned much in regard 
to the phenomena of explosions; but their frequent re- 
currence proves our knowledge is not complete. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 





Letter No. 2—My attention has been called to the sug- 
gestion that collapsible stoppings built *n the crosseuts 
or breakthroughs between entries, near the working face, 
would localize a possible explosion of gas or dust in the 
workings. While I have not, as vet, seen the full state- 
ment of this question, I do not hesitate to say that I 
fail to see the point of the argument that these light stop- 
pings would, in any manner, prevent the development of 
an explosion and its extension throughout the mine. 

I would draw attention to the fact that the usual 
practice in coal mining is to build the stopping at about 
the center of the crosscut. This allows the accumulation 
cf more dust in these void places in the crosscuts, than 
can be found upon the gangways or in the air courses or 
chambers. My thought is that if these stoppings were 
collapsible under the pressure of a light gas or dust ex- 
plosion, all the dust in those crosseuts would be blown 
into the air and explode, greatly increasing the dis- 
turbance and extending rather than localizing the ex- 
plosion. 

Another point should be borne in mind, namely, such 
light stoppings would frequently be thrown down by the 
concussion of a heavy blast or a windy or blownout shot; 
and the quantity of dust thrown into the air, as a result, 
might be ignited by the flame of sueceeding shots and 
cause an explosion that would not otherwise occur. 

For the reasons stated and with the present extent of 
my knowledge of the question, I would consider the mat- 
ter of putting collapsible stoppings in cross-headings a 
very impracticable proposition. 

W. D. Owens, Div. Supt.. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
West Pittston, Penn. 
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The Mine Air Current and Explosions 


In connection with the interesting discussion on this 
subject, CoaL Aaz, Sept. 13, p. 390, I want to draw 
attention to the fact that whether the movement of the 
ventilating current, in a mine, is caused by an exhaust 
fan or a blower, it is certain that when either of these 
fans is stopped, the air current traveling in the mine 
will not cease immediately. In the use of either fan, the 
upeast shaft has been warmed by the return air and the 
heat of the shaft will serve, for a considerable time, to 
raise the temperature of the upeast current. This will 
produce an air column in the upceast shaft, that will serve 
the same purpose as a small furnace, to produce circula- 
tion in the mine. This alone would prevent any sudden 
outflow of gas from the goaves, except in the most fiery 
mine. 

I want to suggest that barometric readings taken at 
the surface, and in the fan drift, and at different points 
throughout the mine would prove of considerable interest 
in the study of mine ventilation. 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 
Mining Engineer. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Ad 
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Education and Training for Mining 
Men 


It is indeed encouraging to note the interest that is be- 
ing taken, generally, in the education and training of all 
classes of mining men; but, particularly, the miner. 
While many may differ as to means and methods em- 
ployed, all will agree that there is great need for the 
education and training of men engaged in the mining in- 
dustry. The broad and intelligent discussion of the sub- 
ject will eventually develop the best means and methods 
to employ. 

I cannot agree with -Samson Smith, who, in discussing 
this subject, Coan Acr, Aug. 30, p. 318, criticizes the 
suggestion of Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, that safety 
inspectors and instructors be employed in the mines as a 
means of training miners in the best and safest methods of 
doing their work. Mr. Smith claims that the boys should 
be trained when young, according to the old proverb, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” He states that boys 
should be taken into the mines by their fathers and 
trained in the work of mining coal. 

It is a sad fact that many parents are neither morally 
nor intellectually qualified to train their children; and 
we must look to some other source for this training, such 
as public schools, Sunday schools and other institutions. 
Again, many fathers, though they have worked in the 
mines most of their lives, are not practical miners. They 
cannot build a mine door: or do a first-class job of tim- 
bering; or lav a good piece of track; much less lay down 
a mine switch. Many know little of the laws of venti- 
lation, the dangerous character of coal dust and the na- 
ture and effect of mine gases upon the human system. It 
is evident that fathers who are deficient in the knowledge 
of these things are not competent to teach or train their 
sons; and, as I said before, such training and instruction 
must come from another source. The suggestion of the 
safety instructor and inspector in mines, appeals to me 
as it must to many practical men, as a wise suggestion. 
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The age limit for boys entering the mine, which, in 
Tennessee and many other states, is 16 years, would make 
impossible the early training suggested by Mr. Smith. 
Some of the most practical miners I know, however, are 
men who entered the mine after they were 21 years of 


age. These men studied to enlarge their practical ex- 
perience by acquiring a knowledge of the theory of mining 
and applying it in their daily work. 

I think that Mr. Nesbitt’s suggestion for the organiza- 
tion of a department of safety and instruction for each 
mine, with a practical and efficient person in charge, who 
commands the respect and confidence of the miners, who 
knows how to enfoxce rules and maintain discipline, who 
looks after the ventilation and sanitation of the mine, 
and who knows the difference between safe and unsafe 
conditions as they arise, is an efficient medium of educat- 
ing and training miners, and must prove much more ef- 
fective in producing competent and proficient mining 
men than any training of fathers whose mining knowl- 
edge and experience may be limited. As in all other 
trades and professions, good common “hoss” sense is a 
valuable element to mix with the experience acquired 
in mining. 

Through lack of discipline, force and system, many 
mine foremen drift into the habit of telling miners to 
timber their working places and keep them safe, without 
expecting them to comply. Upon the mine foreman de- 
volves the responsibility for the coal output. The opera- 
tor presses him for a few more tons, and in turn he 
pushes the miner for more cars; and, in order that he 
may load more cars, the foreman permits the miner to 
postpone setting a timber his better judgment tells him 
ought to be set without delay. The slate falls, the miner 
is killed, a funeral is held and a damage suit follows. 
If a vigilant inspector was in charge who was responsible 
for the safety of men and not for the output of coal, he 
would have recognized the danger and had the timber set 
instead of permitting the miner to load the car. Perhaps 
the dav’s run might be short a car, but a good miner 
would still be living to provide for his family. My ex- 
perience as miner, mine foreman and assistant state mine 
inspector has taught me that it is, generally, the miner 
that has spent vears in mining who gets hurt by falling 
slate or coal. And nine times out of ten it is owing to his 
own neglect or carelessness. If the mine had a vigilant 
inspector who would not let miners grow careless, in the 
matter of timbering and keeping their working places 
safe, many accidents would be avoided in coal mines. 

Joun Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Starting a Fan after an Explosion 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry, Coat Age, 
Sept. 20, p. 430, and the editorial suggestion, p. 
423, of the same issue, that this question be further dis- 
cussed, permit me to say that, in my opinion, the ques- 
tion of starting up the fan after a short period of idle- 
ness, following an_explosion that damaged the fan, so 
that it required to be repaired, will depend on the con- 
ditions existing in the mine. There are two possible 


cases, which differ so materially in the effect produced on 
the conditions in the mine after the explosion that they 
should be considered separately. 
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On the one hand, if the overcasts and stoppings are 
built of lumber, the stopping being light and collapsible, 
it may be taken’ for granted ‘that they will have been 
blown down by the force of the explosion. The cireu- 
lation in the mine would thus be cut off, even the natural 
current that might otherwise prevail, nothwithstanding 
the fan has been so badly damaged that it is not work- 
ing. Under these miaiees, if the fan is repaired and 
again started, it may be assumed that the air will: be 
short-circuited at a point not far from the foot of the 
shaft, by reason of the overcasts and stoppings being 
destroved. . The air current therefore will not reach the 
face until these overcasts and stoppings are repaired. 
repair progresses, the air current will 
circulate closer and closer to the face of the workings, 
and the work will become more dangerous and require 
ereater caution, in order to avoid driving any accumu- 
lated gases into an area in the mine where fire might 


As this work of 


eNXIst. 

On the other 
pings are built in a substantial manner and have, for 
the part, withstood the force of the blast, the 
starting up of the fan after the repairs are complete 
would certainly be accompanied with great danger, be- 


hand, assuming the overcasts and stop- 


Most 


cause the accumulated gases would be driven into the 
fire area, Which may reasonably be assumed to exist in 
oe 
ee 
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The ignition of these gases would 
cause a second explosion more disastrous than the first ; 
and all hope of rescuing any persons in the mine: who 
had possibly survived the first explosion would be de- 


portions of the mine. 


stroved. In my opinion, it would be safer not to start 
the fan until a properly equipped exploring party can 
enter the mine and ascertain its condition, if this is at 
all possible. 


This seems the only wise ‘course to pursue, unless 
some definite knowledge of the inside condition of the 
mine is obtainable by observations at the surface. The 


only hope of rescue, In any event, lies in the calm, in- 
telligent judgment of those in charge; and this judg- 


ment must be based on accurate knowledge in the face 
of the grave dangers the conditions present. It is, of 


course, hecessary that rescue parties should be fitted out 
with breathing apparatus and safety lamps. Should no 
evidence of fire existing in the mine be reported by 


rescuers or be forthcoming after a considerable period 
of time, the repairs being completed, the fan 
started with a reasonable expectancy of safety. Before 
this is done, however, all persons should be withdrawn 
from the mine. 


can be 


JOHN E, AMBrose, 
3 ° s " . 
Mining Engineer. 


New Durham, N. J. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. fT. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


BLASTING IN MINES 


The removal of the coal from its position in the seam 
requires blasting, which under many conditions 


generally 
common to coal mining is a dangerous ope 
both knowledge and experience. 

Theory of Blasting Coal—The blasting of coal differs from 
that of rock; the former being soft and friable, while the 
latter is generally hard and brittle. The chief consideration, 
however, in the blasting of coal, is to break it from its bed 
in such size as can be readily handled and loaded into the 
mine cars, but without producing an unnecessary amount of 
fine coal and slack. To do this requires careful study of the 
character of the coal to be blasted and a knowledge of the 
explosive used. 

Kinds of Shots—In the 
four of the principal shots 


ration and requires 


shown 
The 


figure 
blasting 


are 


accompanying 
coal. 


employed in 





DIFFERENT SHots IN Coat FACE 


SHOWING 


“rib shot” shown on the left (a) is for the purpose of cutting 


the rib by blasting, instead of using a pick and shearing the 
coal as shown on the right. <A rib shot is very apt to prove 
a “tight” shot, unless, as shown in the figure, the coal is 
blasted back so as to give this shot an opportunity to free 
itself. A “dead hole” is one that is perpendicular to a prac- 
tically straight face of coal, as shown at (b). The shot 
shown at (ad) woula be a dead hole were it not for the side 
cut on the right rib, which frees the shot. <A “grip shot” is 


at a considerable angle with the face of the 
the figure. 

shots classed as dangerous are the 
“squealer” and “heavy” shots. 


one that is laid 
eoal, as shown at (c), in 

Dangerous Shots—The 
following: “blownout,” “windy,” 


A blownout shot is one that blows its tamping, owing to the 
charge being laid too deeply on the solid, or the shot being 
bound and unable to free itself. The same effect is often pro- 
duced by reason of the charge being insufficient for the work 
to be performed, or the hole being improperly tamped, or 
having too large a diameter for the depth of the “stemming,” 
as the tamping is called. 

A windy shot is a shot that for any reason expends much 


of its energy on the air. 
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A squealer, in mining language, is a shot that does little 


more than crack the coal; the force of the explosion finding 
vent through the crevices made in the coal, produces a _ pe- 
culiar sound like a shrill whistle: hence the name. 


concussion of 


shot is one that produces a strong 
is an effect similar to 
shot, but less powerful. 


well-placed 


A heavy. 
the mine air. It 
that of a windy 


Placing Shots—A shot is 






robe oh ae the work it was ex- 

pected to do in breaking down the coal, 

and produces no marked effect on the —_— 
air. Experience alone is the great se ‘ 
teacher in knowing how and where a oar 
shot should be laid in the coal in order 

to produce the desired results. A few ee 


illustrations will suggest some 
ant facts and principles in the 
coal. 

1, is shown a well-placed shot 
coal. The coal has 
so ‘As to enable the shot 
itself. A sprag is 
shown set under the coal to support 
it while being mined: but this must 
be knocked out before the shot is 
fired. The weight of the charge is 
Suited to the depth of the hole and 
the thickness and hardness of the 
coal. Experience alone will deter- 
mine what weight of powder is re- 
quired in any given case, in order 
to avoid aceisente in blasting. 


A shot must not be laid too close 


import- 
practice 


of shooting 

In Fig. 
hard-shooting 
undercut 
to free 


Fig. 1. 


A Goob 
SHOT 


in a 
been 


the better 





Hard bottom Coal 


EAE to the roof, especially if the latter 

A — . is harder or softer than the coal it- 
Fic. 2. SHot PLACED cry ~~ _—~ of the shot will be 
7a os ost. he force of gravity must 
LOWER IN COAL also be considered as actii: to 
break the coal. The shot show: in 


down in the coal, be- 
coal is harder 
and the force of 


2 is lower 
bottom 


Fig. 
eause the 
than that above 


the shot is more evenly distributed : 
between the hard and soft strata. Foot Coal hard 2 
Much trouble is experienced in 


shooting soft seamy coal inlaid in 
the seam, as shown in Fig. 3. The 





shot is here laid in an inclined po- fotom Coal sof 
sition so as to blow. out the hard 
top coal without’ shattering the 
softer coal below. If this shot had 
been — horizontaly in = seam 
the softer measures wou have ‘ ’ epee 
“seamed out” and the shot have Fic. 3. A DirricvLt 
proved a failure or perhaps dan- z] 7 
SHOT 


g<erous. 
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Fire in Heading Making Gas 


[ inclose sketch of a pair of headings driven on the 
strike of a moderately inclined seam, with rooms turned 
to the pitch, and showing a fire started on the heading 
a short distance back from the face of the entry. As 
marked on the sketch, gas is being freely generated in 
the last chamber turned and at the face of this heading. 
The chamber has not vet reached the first crosseut. The 
fire is outside of the second crosscut from the face of 
the heading, and has gotten a fair start. I would like 
to ask the best and safest method of dealing with this 


lire. 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRE 


As shown on the sketch, the fire is on the return en- 
try and a curtain hung outside of the last crosseut 
diverts the most of the air, so that the main current is 
following the face of the rooms. 

A. KE. J. 

Shamokin, Penn. 

On the first discovery of the fire, every precaution 
should be taken to prevent the air current from reach- 
ing the fire, by making the curtains in the heading and 
in the mouths of the chambers inby from the fire, as 
tight as possible. This should be done quietly, so as 
not to disturb the air more than necessary. If men are 
working in the chambers on this heading, they should 
Le notified to withdraw: and it may be necessarv for 
‘em to come cut by the last chamber but one on the 
wading, and reach the intake airway through the last 
crosscut on the heading. In this manner, they will 
avoid the fumes and from the fire. The men 
should be instructed to move quietly so as not to dis- 
tury the air current and any accumulation of gas at 
the face of the heading, more than necessary. 

In the meantime, men should have been put to work 
‘0 open the stopping from the intake side, in the next 
to the-last crosscut on the heading, just inside of the 
fire. This must be done with caution and, to avoid a 
-trong air current short-circuiting at this point and pass- 
ing over the fire, a curtain should be hung so as to 
practically close the mouth of this crosscut on the intake 
side, allowing only sufficient air to pass through the 
crosscut to enable the men to work and keep back the 
vases generated by the fire. The cireulation through these 
Safety lamps 


gases 


ieadings may be reduced if necessary. 


only should be used, all open lights, if any, being 
promptly extinguished. 
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The fire should now be fought from the opening 
made in the crosscut, by stretching a line of hose from 
the nearest fire-plug on the gangway, or by whatever 
means are available for fighting the fire. It may be 
assumed that a mine working under the’ conditions de- 
scribed would be equipped with hose and pipeline, hav- 
ing fire-plugs at convenient points in the gangway. 

During the entire progress of the werk, competent 
men should be stationed in the return heading, at the 
last crosscut, to observe constantly the action and con- 
dition of the air current at this point. It may prove 
of advantage to hang curtains on the heading inby from 
this crosscut and at the mouth of the last chamber, so 
as to partially obstruct the flow of gas, if it becomes 
too strong. This, however, will depend on conditions 
observed and will call for the exercise of the best judg- 
ment of experienced men. 

As soon as the fire is thorougly extinguished and there 
is no danger of ignition of gas, the curtain on the re- 
turn heading should be removed and the air current al- 
lowed to pass down the return airway sweeping the point 
where the fire has been. This place should be carefully 
watched, for some time after the fresh air has been re- 
stored, to observe that there are no indications of fire 
remaining. When it is certain that the fire is extin- 
guished and after the full air current has been gradually 
restored, the curtains may be removed cautiously from 
the mouth of the last chamber and from the heading to 
allow the escape of the gas, which should be made to 
pass out by the return airway without traversing the 
face of the chambers. The removal of the gas must be 
perfermed gradually, after protecting every point of en- 
trance to the return airway. 


The Hoisting Engineer 


What regulations would vou suggest to govern the hoist- 
ing of men in a mine shaft, in order to secure the greatest 
degree of safety and avoid accidents that oecur as the re- 
sult of insufficient supervision of the wor! 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hazleton, Penn. 

Strict regulations should be adopted and enforced at all 
shaft mines, restricting the number of men to be hoisted 
at one time. The rules should be printed in different 
languages and posted at the cage landimgs and should 
permit no one to enter or loiter in the engine room 
or to communicate with the engineer, in any manner, 
while he is on duty, except a mine official in case of ne- 
cessity. An important precaution is to require the en- 
gineer to make one trip with an empty cage after any 
season of idleness however brief, before signaling that 
he is ready to hoist or lower men. The purpose of this 
is to clear the cylinders of any water of condensation. 
and to insure the proper working of the engine. No 
coal or other material should be allowed to be lowered 
or hoisted on the opposite cage while men are in the 
shaft. 
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Precautions and Safety Appliances 


Ques.—What precautions should be taken in respect 
to abandoned mines ? 

Ans—Before a mine is abandoned, a final 
should be made and the mine map extended, so as to 
show the full extent of all working places in the mine. 
The elevation should be marked on the map at different 
points of the working face and at the head of all en- 
tries. This map should be kept on file in the mine 
office and a copy sent to the state*mine inspection de- 
partment as a matter of record. When mining in prox- 
imity to abandoned mines an accurate survey should be 


survey 


made at frequent intervals and the map extended and 
kept uptodate. The survey should connected ac- 
curately with the previous survey of the adjoining mine, 


be 


which is abandoned. 

In addition to these precautions, prospect headings 
should be driven in advance of all working places ap- 
proaching the abandoned mine. Such headings should 
be driven single and should not exceed 8 ft. in width. 
A drillhole should be kept from 5 to 7 yd. in advance 
of the face of the heading and flank holes should be 
bored every 5 yd. on each side of the heading and at 
an angle forward, in the direction of driving, of about 
60 dee. with the center line of the entry. A constant 
watch should be kept for any increase of water or gas; 
and plugs should be kept in readiness: for instant use, 
to stop the holes if necessary. Only safety lamps should 
be used in the work, when driving headings toward aban- 
doned workings. 

As far as possible, the condition of the adjoining 
abandoned mine should be ascertained, with respect. to 
the water that may in the mine. <A sufficient 
barrier pillar should be maintained to protect the new 
workings against any inrush of water or gas from the 
old mine. 

(Jues—Name the different safety 
should be employed at the hoisting shaft of a mine. 

Ans.—The top of the shaft should be protected 
by safety gates operated automatically, by the move- 
ment of the cages. The cages should be provided 
with safety catches to prevent their falling in case 
the rope should break: also bridle chains should be 
provided to guard against the breaking of the coup- 
ling or chain by which the rope is connected to the cage. 
In deep shafts or in rapid hoisting, gates are often pro- 
vided on the cage, in addition to the gates at the upper, 
lower and all intermediate landings. All cages should 
be provided with covers or hoods to protect men riding 
on them, from anything falling in the shaft. 

All hoisting shafts should be provided with suitable 
signal apparatus, and deep shafts should be further 
provided with telephone connection or speaking tubes 
for communication between the surface and the foot of 
the shaft. The signals used in hoisting should be posted 
at all landings, and permanent lights properly protected 
should be kept at all landings underground. 


collect 


appliances that 
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Ques.—What safety appliances should be maintained 
in mine slopes ? 

Ans.—The mouth of the slope should be protected by 
suitable head-blocks or safety-blocks, to prevent cars 
from running down the slope by accident. The slope 
should also be guarded by an automatic derailing switch, 
for the same purpose. All slopes should be provided 
with refuge holes cut in the sides at suitable intervals 
apart, for the protection of men traveling or working 
on the slope. The switch at the foot of the slope should 
be automatic, and so arranged that all cars descending 
the slope will take the empty track. A heavy drag or 
“dog” should be attached to the rear end of each as- 
cending trip, to prevent the cars from running back 
down the slope, in case a coupling, or the chain or rope 
should break while hoisting. 

A suitable signal system should be provided, and 
means of communication established between the = sur- 
face and the foot of the slope, either by telephone or 
speaking tubes. The signal wire should be available for 
giving signals at any point on the slope. The code of 
signals in use should be posted at the foot and the head 
of the slope, as well as in the engine room, 

Ques.—What precautions and safety appliances are re- 
quired in the engine room of a mine hoisting plant? 

-Ans.—The winding drum should be provided with an 
efficient brake of sufficient power or force to control the 
movement of the cage at all points in the shaft. When- 
ever practicable, an emergency brake should be provided, 
for use in accident. An indicator should be 
provided to show at a glance the position of the cage 
in the shaft; but too much dependence should not be 
placed on the working of such a device. The hoisting 
rope should be marked with paint of different colors, 
to indicate both the near approach of the cage to the 
landing and its position at the landing. 

To prevent overwinding, many shafts are provided 
with a device to shut off the steam and apply the brake 
when the cage arrives at a certain position near the top 
of the shaft. Like other safety appliances, this one is 
open to the criticism that its constant use makes the 
engineer less careful. Barring this objection, however. 
it is a good safeguard. 

Ques.—What general precautions are necessary in 
hoisting men, in a mine shaft? 

Ans.—Place a competent man, as cager, at the head 
and another at the foot of the shaft, who will have com- 
plete control of the signal system at these two stations. 
They must remain on duty until relieved by substi- 
tutes, whenever men are in the mine. Limit the num- 
her of men to be hoisted at one time, to what can be 
safely accomodated on the cage without crowding. Per- 
mit no tools or explosives to be carried by the men on 
the cage. Require that the cager signal the engineer 
and receive his reply that he is ready to hoist men, be- 
fore allowing anyone to step on the cage. Allow no one 
to give signals or bell away the cage other than the reg- 
ular cager. 


case of 
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Probably the most important mining suit with regard to 
the corporation tax brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a long time past has been filed and briefs 
have been put in during the past week. The case comes on a 
certificate from the United States circuit court of appeals 
for the eighth circuit. The statement of the case is as fol- 
lows: 

Stratton’s Independence, Limited, is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, carrying on mining operations in the State of Colo- 
rado, and is the plaintiff in error in Cause No. 3862 in the 
Unitea States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, from 
which court the questions herein are certified. 

During all the time in question in said action this com- 
pany has owned certain mining premises purchased by _ it 
for three hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars ($335,000) 
in cash, on July 29, 1909, and its sole activities have been 
the mining and marketing of the ores therefrom. During the 
years 1909 and 1910 it mined ores therefrom and sold the 
metal contents for a price in excess of the cost of mining, 
extracting, and marketing the same. 

By stipulation in the case it is agreed that such excess 
represents the true value of the ores so extracted, when in 
place. The collector of internal revenue for the District of 
Colorado assessed, levied, and collected from the company 
a tax of one per cent. (1%) upon such excess, without de- 
duction, other than the arbitrary deduction of five thousand 
dollars ($5000) per annum, claiming that such excess repre- 
sented the net income of the company, and that a tax was 
properly collectible thereon, under the provisions of section 
38 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved Aug. 5, 1909 (36 
Stat. at Large, p. 11). 

The company laid proper foundation for the recovery _of 
the tax, by the necessary appeals to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and by payment under protest. 

Three questions are certified to this court, as follows: 

E Does Section 388 of the Act of Congress entitled 
“An Act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes” 
approved jus. 5, 1909 (36 Stat., p. 11), apply to mining cor- 
porations? 

II. Are the proceeds of ores mined by a corporation from 
its own premises income within the meaning of the afore- 
mentioned Act of Congress? 

Ill. if the proceeds from ore sales are to be treated as 
income, is such a corporation entitled to deduct the value of 
such ore in place and before it is mined as depreciation 
within the meaning of Section 38 of said Act of Congress? 

In defense of their position the attorneys say: 

And we contend that, if a part of the capital assets are 
removed and sold, the property, as it originally stood, is 
actually depreciated in value to the exact extent of such 
removal. 

As an actual 
the property must, 
lative. The values 


f the original cost of 
from its very nature, be highly specu- 
in the property are invisible and im- 
possible of determination. They may be worth many times 
the cost or they may be worth nothing. We submit, there- 
fore, that any such basis of capitalization is purely fictitious 
and this contention is sustained by the manner in which 
mining companies are capitalized. 

The brief goes on to state that a large number of cases 
both of metallic and coal mining corporations are awaiting 
the decision of the Court in this case and it is urged that 
the matter shall be settled as quickly as possible on that 
ground. In closing the attorneys say: 

First—That Section 38 of the act 
apply to mining corporations. a , 

Second—That the proceeds of mining operations are not 
“income” within the meaning of the act. < 
_ Third—That, if such proceeds are held to be income with- 
in the meaning of the act, then the value of the ores ex- 
tracted, when in place, should be deducted as depreciation 
before the tax is computed. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

In a brief statement this week, Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., announced that the directors 
had decided to sell the company’s security holdings in an- 
thracite companies. 

It is generally accepted that this indicates that the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co. will dispose of all stocks which might 
invite Government investigation. The sale of these coal 
company securities in themselves is not regarded as momen- 
tous from a Pennsylvania Railroad point of view; for the 
aggregate par value of these securities is only $8,265,802. 

These securities consist of 21,368 shares of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. par value $2,136,800, and five per cent. cer- 
tificates of indebtedness par value $6,000,000; 16,667 install- 
valued 


matter of experience, 


in question does not 


ment receipts of the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., 
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at $100,002; 500 shares of the Summit Branch Mining Co., 
value $25,000 and 200 shares of the Lykens Valley Railroad 
Co. par value $4000. The income of the Pennsylvania re- 
ceived from these securities aggregated $385,632 last year. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. went into the anthracite 


par 


coal business about forty years ago under the head of the 
late General Isaac Wister. Later, when George B. Rob- 


erts was president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the com- 
pany built its Schuylkill Valley line at a great expense, 
partly as an attack upon the Reading Co., and partly for 
the purpose of getting into the anthracite mining business 
in an important way. 

With all its power this company has _ never 
large a factor in the anthracite fields as the Reading, the 
Lehigh Valley, the C. R.R. of N. J. and the Lackawanna. 
For the first eight months of 1913 its shipments coming prac- 
tically from the controlled mining companies were 4,076,893 
tons, out of a total of 45,709,606 tons. 

To whom the securities will be sold has not been ascer- 
tained. 

That the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. by 
coal suits, has removed itself from attack is evident from 
dispatches from Washington saying that the Department 
of Justice will conduct an active campaign to divorce the so 
called anthracite railroads from the coal properties. 

Recently the Pennsylvania rid itself of its holdings of 
Baltimore & Ohio stock amounting to $42,000,000 by exchang- 
ing with the Union Pacifié for $38,000,000 of Southern Pa- 
cific. 

On top of this Mr. Rea has opened negotiations concern- 
ing a plan to sell the company’ holdings in Cambria Steel, 
it is also supposed that he will dispose of other securities, 
including the Pennsylvania Steel, Maryland Steel and Nor- 
folk and Western. 

Mr. Rea believes that it is the duty of a railroad com- 
pany to confine itself strictly to railroad transportation. He 
made himself clear on this point recently, when he testified 
as a director of the New York, New Haven and Hartford be- 
fore the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts at the 
hearing of the plan to issue $67,000,000 convertible debentures 
by the New Haven road. On this point Mr. Rea said: “I am 
opposed to the railroad being interested in other than purely 
railroad transportation.” 

Whether or not the stocks of the coal companies will 
be sold to stockholders of the railroad company, resulting 
in simply a transfer from the corporation to the individuals 


been so 


disposing of its 


that control it, is an interesting question. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. will undoubtedly make a full 
statement to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 


Pennsylvania Public Service Commission without waiting for 
an inquiry to be started by either body. 

There has been rumor that the Reading would buy these 
coal properties in, but there was incorporated a few months 
ago, a company known as the Eastern Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
and its capital was raised to a considerable amount, and 
this is the corporation that the buyers of the coal prop- 
erties may use in taking title to the property. 

Some years ago the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., in order not to 
antagonize the Commodities Clause of the Hepburn Act, sold 
its bituminous coal interests. The railroad attached a string 
to the sale by providing that the shipment be made over 
the Baltimore & Ohio. It is possible that the Pennsylvanit has 
incorporated some such provision in its present contract of 
sale, so that it will not lose the traffic from anthracite 
mines. 

The suits of the Government vs. the Reading Co. will be 
closely contested, and a tremendous effort will be made to 
preserve the right to mine and transport anthracite, which 
double function has proved to be a source of great profit. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Wilkes-Barre—On Sept. 23 a carpenter dropping a lighted 
match in the No. 3 shaft of the Woodward colliery started a 
fire which, for a time, threatened the lives of 500 men. Gas 
was ignited and the fire made considerable headway, but 
was finally checked by a large force of experienced fire 
fighters. 
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Pottsville—The recent heavy rains effectually ended the 
long drought which has prevailed in the anthracite region 
in the vicinity of Pottsville for several months. A number 
of the washeries which were compelled to close down be- 
cause of the scarcity of water have resumed activities. 
Employees of the West Shenandoah, Turkey 
Run and Kohinoor Collieries, which operations employ 2500 
“ands, are on strike because of the rock-tunnel contractors’ 
employing nonunion men to take the place of union rockmen, 
who have been on strike for two months. 

Larkville—Three collieries of the D. & H. Co., located in 
Larksville, have suspended operations for a period of at least 
two weeks, and 1500 men and boys have been thrown out of 





Shenandoah 


work temporarily. The collieries are No. 5, No. 4, and the 
Boston. The suspension is caused by repairs which are neces- 


sary at the No. 5 mine and breaker, through which the coal 
from the other two collieries is hoisted to the surface and 
prepared for market. The shaft is in bad condition, and the 
automatic dumps at its head are to be replaced with more 
improved apparatus. The breaker is badly in need of reairs, 
and will be thoroughly overhauled before work is resumed. 


Bituminous 


Charleroi—Fred Lambert became lost in a mine of the Val- 
ley Crystal Ice & Storage Co. on Sept. 22, and wandered all 
day and all night without sleep or food before he was finally 
found by a searching party. He had himself given up hope 
of ever getting out of the mine. 

Indiana—Three officials of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh R.R. received serious injuries and four others were 
badly shaken up when tneir special train collided with a 
switching engine in the Creekside yards near here. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—Coal operators are again complaining of the 
inability of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to furnish a sufficient 
car supply for the mines of the Fairmont field. The railroad 
people say that conditions will be improved along this line 
when the Monongah cutoff is constructed and put in operation. 
The survey for the cutoff has been made and bids for its 
construction will soon be asked. 

Charleston—After 14 years of almost ceaseless litigation, 
the suit of the Kanawha Hardwood Co. against Stephenson & 
Coon was settled recently, in favor of the defendant. The con- 
troversy involved the title to 720 acres of coal land situated 
on Cabin Creek and valued at from $300 to $500 per acre; also 
about 240,000 ft. of timber, valued at $40 per 1000 ft. 

Algoma—The Algoma Coal Co. started operations Sept. 
24 after a shutdown of eight days following the loss of their 
electric-power house by fire. The Appalachian Power Co. 
rushed the necessary equipment to the scene, and, in spite 
of unfavorable weather, placed a 300-kw. rotary converter 
and other machinery to furnish power to operate the mine. 

Bluefield—The Norfolk & Western has notified the coal 
operators on its lines that the car allotments would be cut 
down one-third until further notice. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Alabama coal production, which fell off 


slightly during the month of August, has recovered fully 
from the depression and the indications are that the coal 


production for the state for 1913 will exceed 18,000,000 tons, 
and probably 19,000,000 tons. Reports received by Chief Mine 
Inspector Nesbitt for the first six months of the year indi- 
eate that the production for that period was well over 9,000,- 
000 tons, and from information gathered to date, the produc- 
tion for the first nine months shows over 14,000,000 tons, 
with several mines which have been running only part time 
for the past 90 days, running to their full capacity. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Ase 
sociation held its regular quarterly meeting at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in conjunction with the miners’ field day held there 
recently. A large attendance resulted from the interest taken 
in the meet, as well as in the various matters up for the at- 
tention of the operators, which include as one of the most 
important the impending question of workmen’s compensation 
acts in Kentucky and Tennessee. K. U. Meguire, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., president of the Harlan Coal Mining Co., made an 
address on this subject. 


KENTUCKY 


Hartford—The Rockport Coai Co. operating in Ohio 


County, Ky., recently amended its articles of incorporation 
for the purpose of acquiring authority te run company stores 
and operate boats. 
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Fleming—Announcement was made recently at Whitesburg 
that another spur is to be constructed at once from Fleming, 
the new town built by the Mineral Fuel Co., up Bottom 
Branch, a distance of a mile to reach the company’s new 
mines in that vicinity. 

Greenville—Arguments were made recently at Greenville 
before the circuit court on demurrers filed by the Illinois 
Central R.R. Co. to the petitions of several miners who are 
suing for losses in wages suffered by reason of the alleged 
failure of the railroad to furnish cars to the mines last win- 
ter. The court took the matter under advisement, and will 
probably await the decision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
on similar cases pending before that tribunal. 


OHIO 

Zanesville—The announcement is made that the Imperial 
mine of the O’Gara Col Co., which recently went in the hands 
of a receiver, will continue in operation. 

A number of Zanesville people have begun leasing 
lands along the Zanesville, Marietta and Parkersburg 
which has been building into the West Virginia coal 
Developments in that territory will start soon. 


coal 
Ry.. 


fields. 


Columbus—The Ohio Commission named by Governor Cox 
to investigate conditions surrounding mining in Ohio has 
spent the greater part of the past weck n Missouri inspecting 
conditions in mines in that state. They have inspected mines 
in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. It s reported that the commis- 
sion finds a woeful lack of management in the operation of 
mines, in that only 60 per cent. of coal is removed from the 


ground. One of the results of the investigation will probably 
be the introduction of a bill in the next general assembly 


providing for a greater concervation of the coal properties in 
Ohio. 

INDIANA 

T. Snider has filed suit in the Cir- 
against the Monon road for $3000 damages, for 
the statute known as the “shippers 
bill.” It is alleged plaintiff ordered empty coal cars en 
nine different occasions in March, 1912, and that because of 
failure to deliver them the p'.intiff lost several coal con- 
tracts. One dollar a day is claimed for each car that defend- 
ant failed to deliver and damages additional to cover losses 
caused by an advance in coal of $1 a ton while plaintiff was 
waiting for the cars. 


Albany—Edwarid 





New 
cuit Court 
alleged violation of 


tLLiNOES 

Sparta—After being lecated cn the Illinois Southern fer 
ten vears, the Moffatt Coal Co. has turn out the Illinois Souin- 
ern tracks and are now connecting with the M. & O. Failue 
on the part of the Tllincis Southern to find a developing mar- 
ket for coal cau.ed the change. 1.. connection with this, 
the Illinois Fuel Co. is also putting in the M. & O. for the 
same reason. 

Springfield—The United Mine Workers of the State of 
Illinois have advertised the fact that they have appropriate? 
another $100,000 for the striking miners in Colorado. It is 
generally understood, however, that this does not mean thst 
the money will be sent. It is appropriated, but the exectr- 
tive committee will decide later as to whether or not it 
would be best to send the money. 

Herrin—The continued drought is making it expensive to 
many operators in this field and has for some weeks. Scm»e 
operators are paying the railroads as high as $25 a day to 
haul water for their boilers. In many instances the water 
has to be hauled from 10 to 20 miles or more. Ina few plicc.s 
the recent rains have overcome this, but water trains are run- 
ning on schedule time on many of the roads. 


Edwardsville—During the past year 14,755,321 tons of coal 
were mined from the 27 mines in Madison County. The coal 
was valued at $1 a ton at the mines. 

Belleville—In the circuit court the Western Coal & Mining 
Co. has been sued for $5000 and the Consolidated Coal Co. 
for $10,000 by the Tllinois Coal Operators’ Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., who claims the defendant companies refused 
to pay notes held by the plaintiff, which notes it is said were 
given in payment for the assessment levied by the plaintiff. 


OKLAHOMA 


Wilburton—The Union Coal Co. will 
active operations in the mines near Gowan. These are now 
being equipped with coal-mining machinery, and it is said 
they will be the best mines, in the way of equipment, in 
Oklahoma. Nearly all the local operators have commenced 
installing telephones in their mines in accordance with the 
requirements of the recently adopted state law. 

Yale—A bed of coal 14 ft. thick was struck while drilling 
a well on the Wright farm, three miles east of Yale recently. 


shortly commence 
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This coal was cncountered at and is 


said to be of excellent quality. 


a considerable depth, 


MISSOURI 

Jopin—It is expected that the coal business in the vicinity 
of Pittsburg, Kan., will be exceptionally large during the 
winter of 1913-1914. This is due largely to the evident short- 
age of the gas supply and its unreliability, similar conditions 
prevailing in the crude-oil industry. Many of the operators 
have booked orders ahead as far as January and February, 
and all are preparing to work their mines to their greatest 
double-shifting in som 


capacity. There is a possibility o 
of them. 
1ON 
Des Moines— The aggregate coal output of the state c* 
lowa last year «va3 7,415,757 tons, the total for the previou. 


A gain was thus made of 594,92° 
24 fatal accidents, which was 
Monroe County was the 
1,535,136 tons, employing 


tons. 
total of 
previous. 
mined 


vear being 6,82v,828 
tons. There was a 
six less than the year 
‘reatest producer, having 
206 miners. 
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KANSAS 

Norway—D. A. Haney has discovered a 4-ft. bed of coal c» 
a farm a few miles east of Norway. The discovery was 
made at a depth of 140 ft. This coal is believed to be of a 
paying quality, and the only drawback in its development 
is the lack of capital. This will probably be forthcoming in 
the near future. 

WASHINGTON 

Forks—A good supply of natural gas has been found at a 
depth of 1300 feet near Forks, above the Hoh River. The 
well is said to have been drilled by railroad interests and 
will be drilled deeper with the hope of striking oil. The 
eas flows freely, it is stated, and with good pressure. 


OREGON 


Florence—Coal in promising amounts has been found near 
Florence at the mouth of the Siuslaw river. Frank Fergu- 
son, of Alder Ridge, has opened a tunnel into a mountain on 
his place, about nine miles from Florence. He has now 
reached a depth of 150 feet, finding three veins in that dis- 
tance and indications are good for another one. Mr. Fergu- 
is an experienced coal miner and it is his opinion that 
hills around the town are underlaid with veins of good 

Other parties have commenced prospecting in that lo- 


son 
the 
coal. 
eation. 
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London, England—The strike fever is not entirely allayed 


in Great Britain. This is indicated by the fact that on Sept. 
23. 4000 colliers went on strike because a company policeman 


miner’s wife. The company 
and expected to close the 


te have insulted a 
dismiss the policeman 
result of the strike. 


is alleged 
refused to 
pit as the 


Manila, Philippine Islands—For the last five years the coal 
consumption of the Philippine Islands has increased at the 
rate of about 8% annually. Last year 436,687 tons were im- 
ported aside from 82,000 tons received at the naval coaling 
station. Practically all the coal which is used on shore comes 
from China, Japan and Australia, and the bulk is taken by 
the railroads and the electric companies, although one to- 
baceo-manufacturing concern uses about 16,000 tons annually. 
The principal consumers have recently formed an association 
for the coéperative buying of coal, instigated thereto by the 


higher prices which have prevailed during the past vear. 
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Governor Major of Missouri has appointed as delegates to 
the American Mining Congress, to be held in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 20 to 24, P. N. Moore and E. S. Gotsch. 

John T. Fuller, mining and civil engineer, has opened 


a consulting office in Little Rock, Ark., and will pay particu- 
lar attention to the mining of coal ard zine. 


Frank M. Fritchman has 
of mines for the 


resigned his position as man- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and, on Oct. 1 
manager of the Pittsburgh & 


aKker 
he 
Rochester Corl 


will become the general 
& Tron Co. 
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Perey C. Madeira, president of Madeira, Hill & Co., gave 

a stag dinner in honor of Samuel Rea, president of~-the 

Tennsylvania R.R., at his country place “Brookwood,” on 


Sept. 26. 


J. E. Berwind, president of the 


Covers were laid for twenty-two other guests. 
3erwind-White Coal Min- 


ing Co. and H. P. Favison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., have 
bcen elected directors of the Erie R.R. The election was to 
fill vacancies caused by the death of H. McK. Twombley 


and the retirement of Vice-President Richardson. 

President White of the United Mine Workers 
has been named as arbitrator in the dispute involving 
3000 coal miners of Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. The 
strikers were ordered to return to work pending Presi- 
dent White’s decision at a conference held at Columbus, Ohio. 
The strike started Sept. 15, following the dismissal of three 
miners, an alleged violation of the contract between the 
union and the Michigan operators. 


of America 


president of the Reading-Jersey Central 
Much of 


George F. Baer, 
Railroads, celebrated his 71st birthday on Sept. 26. 


the day was spent closely engaged in his office at the Reud- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia, in conference with the operat- 
ing managers of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., and the Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., on questions per- 
taining to the production and the trade. Mr. Baer was in 
good spirits and has no idea of giving up work. 

Thomas Toshesky, on Friday, Sept. 26, while at work in 


the Continental mine of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., escaping 
a fall of earth, found himself imprisoned behind a_ rock 
barrier. Rescuers immediately set to work, although they 
believed Toshesky buried under tons of débris. A hole was 
bored down to the chamber where the man had been working, 
and a tube lowe:ed. Through this an electric light bulb, 
food, clothing and finally reading matter, were passed to the 
imprisoned miner. On Sept. 30, after four days of incarcera- 
tion Toshesky, speaking through the pipe, sent the message 
to his family not to worry, that he was in fairly good con- 
dition after absorbing several bottles of milk and whipped 
eges. 
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Penn., died in his summer 
home at Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 21, at the age of 88 years. 
Mr. Robertson was a native of Nova Scotia, but spent most 
of his life in Schuylkill County. He became wealthy through 
the operation of the Helfenstein, Greenback, Grady, Henry 
Clay, Excelsior and Corbin Collieries in the Shamokin region. 
He also held considerable coal and oil interests in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Col. Wm. Busby, known as the coal king of Oklahoma, 
died at McAlester on Sept. 23, his death being caused by a 
carbunele. Col. Busby was born in Pemberton, N. J., 59 years 
ago. He came to McAlester from Parsons, Kan., where he 
was mayor and for several years general sales agent of the 
Choctaw & Gulf R.R., now the Rock Island. He then went 
into the mining business, becoming one of the largest oper- 
ators in the field. His estate, which is roughly valued at 
$1,000,000, will be shared by a wife and six children. 


Andrew Robertson, of Pottsville 


William Armstrong Ingham, engineer, capitalist, scientist 
and lawyer, died on Sept. 23, at his home in Philadelphia, 
after a short illness from heart disease. He was 87 years 
old, and continued active in business until a week prior to 


his being taken sick. He was president of the Highland 
Coal Co., the Union Improvement Co., the Broad Top Im- 
provement Co., and the Beverly Ore Co., at one time be- 
ing president of the Rock Hill Tron & Coal Co., and the 


Broad Top Railroad Co. He was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Fuanklin Institute, and Amer- 











ican Society of Mining Engineers. At the time of his 

death he was secretary of the Pennsylvania Geological 

Survey board, having been connected with that organiza- 

tion for many years. 
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F CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Marquette, Mich.—DPickards & Co. will, within the com- 

ing year, provide themselves with a new coal dock and the 


necessary coal-handling equipments. 


Belaire, Ohio—A large force of men was put to work Sept. 
22, building a new tipple and power plant at the Franklin 
coal mine, west of Belaire. The estimated cost of these 
buildings will be $7000. 
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Earlington, Ky.—The St. Bernard Mining Co. has com- 
pleted, at a considerable expense, a new coal washer, and 
installed the best of machinery for making coke. The new 


turbine generator will soon be completed also, and this will 
lower the cost of electricity to the city and the mines. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—A new 33,000-volt transmission line to 
the eastern part of Belmont County was recently completed 
by the Wheeling Electrical Co., and put into service. The 
new line is for the purpose of serving the coal industry of the 
The Belmont Coal Co., at Glencoe, is one 
consumers. 





section mentioned. 
of the big current 

DoBois, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. is extending a spur 
two miles in length between Punxsutawney and Clover Run 
to reach a tipple at a new opening of the Madeira Hill Coal 
Co. This company is also making a number of new openings, 
and when these are completed and tipples finished work at 
the mines will be pushed to its utmost. 

Windber, Penn.— Approximately 350 men are at work push- 
ing through to Cairnbrook the eight-mile extension of the 
South Fork branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. The contractors 
are urged on by necessity. The Loyalhanna Coal & Coke Co., 
the Berwind-White Co. and John Lochrie, of Windber, are all 
waiting for the railroad before tapping rich beds of virgin 
coal. 

Mobile, -Ala.—It is reported that the United States Steel 
at Mobile, 


Corporation will purchase a large tract of land 
Ala., and build a plant to receive their Cuban ores. This 
plant will cost in the neighborhood of $800,000. The Steel 


Corporation owns a large tract of ore in Cuba, and it is 
the intention to mine it and send it to this country through 
the Mobile plant. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago «& Eastern Illinois Ry. has 


a force of 1200 men working 10 hours a day getting its 
bad order coal cars into condition. The receivers decided 


some time ago to spend all available money in putting their 
equipment and motive power in shape, and the Chicago & 
Eastern Illino‘s expects to have every car lined up for busi- 
next 60 days. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Ensley 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., is to have a 
steel converter at a cost of $200,000. The new furnace and 
converter are already under construction. A new _ process 
in openhearth-steel manufacture where a 12-hour run will 
produce 300 tons of steel has required a larger output of 
pig iron. The erection of the addition follows the need for 
the material to supply the openhearth - furnaces. Further 
appropriations to the extent of $1,000,000 will probably be 
made for the Ensley plant in the near future for further 
improvements. 

Pineville, Ky.—The grade work on the new Chesapeake 
& Ohio route through the Breaks of the Cumberlands is prac- 
tically finished, with the exception of the Sandy Ridge Tun- 
nel on the Virginia side, and track laying will begin shortly. 
This tunnel, however, is one of the most difficult pieces of 


ness within the 
plant of the Tennessee 
new blast furnace and 


work on the road. It will be two miles long, with a steep 
grade. An unusual feature of its construction is that a 
shaft has been driven from the top of the ridge at the 
center of the line of the tunnel, and two crews will work 


from this point, in addition to those working from the two 


ends. The completion of this road will mean greatly in- 
creased activity in industrial and mining work in the sec- 
tion affected. 


secretary of state. The authorized capital stock is $150,000. 
The principal office of the new company is to be in Bramwell, 
Mercer County, and the chief works in War Eagle, Mingo 


County. The incorporators are J. B. Perry, E. S. Baker, H. 
X. Morton, Jr., W. A. Jameson, and Harry Bowen, all of 
Bramwell. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
stockholders of the Geo. B. Newton Coal Co. will be held in 
Philadelphia, on Nov. 24, and the stockholders will be re- 
quested to take action upon the proposition to secure by 
mortgage $242,000, thus increasing the indebtedness of the 
corporation from nothing to that amount, for the purpose 
of refunding mortgage liens amounting to $242,000 now ex- 
isting on the concern’s real estate. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Huntington capitalists have formed 
a company for coal and coke production and the development 
of oil and gas in the Burning Springs property, in Mingo 
County. The company, which is named after the property, 
has received a charter. The authorized capital stock is 
$50,000, of which $500 has been subscribed and paid. The 
incorporators are David McCormick, of St. Louis, Mo.; F. B. 
Enslow, J. W. Haden, Jr., N. H. Richardson and W. R. Fulton, 
all of Huntington, W. Va. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Elberfeld, Ind.—The Elberfeld Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $15,000 to mine and deal in coal, ete. 
The incorporators are C. A. Heldt, H. Holtz, W. F. Dassel. 


Cadiz, Ohio—The Selway Coal Co., of Cadiz, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1000 to mine and deal 
in coal. The incorporators are R. H. Menter. D. W. Selway, 
H. T. Selway, Henry Selway and L. E. Selway. 

Pomeroy, Ohio—The Martin Ebersbach Co. has been organ- 
ized for the mining and selling of coal. The capital stock 
is $250,000, and the incorporators are H. C. Royal, K. F. Mar- 
L. Lehr, C. E. Herrman, and F. A. Siebold. 

Windber, Penn.—The Lake Trade Coal Mining Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $30,000. The incorporators 
are John Lochrie, Thos. Lochrie, C. A. Davis, Windber, Penn., 
r. B. Filer, Mercer, Penn., J. H. Filer, and E. W. Filer, of 
Sharon, Penn. 


burger, C. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Mingo Land Co., organized by 
Mercer County capitalists, has been granted a charter by the 





Michigan City, Ind.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. has ordered 3000 coal cars from the Haskell-Barker Car 
Co., of this city, to be delivered as they are compieted. 

Scranton, Penn.—The Rivenburg-Blackwood Co., Ine., has 
closed a contract with the Witherbee Igniter Co., for the sale 
of their electric mine lamps in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Gadsen, Ala.—The Alabama Power Co. is beginning the 
work of storing 10,00C tons of coal at its East Dresden 
power plant. About 70 tons are used daily and 25 men are 
given employment. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Bewley-Darst Coal Co. has closed 
its Cincinnati branch which is to be consolidated with the 
Knoxville office of the company. This order was effective 
Sept. 15 and the business of the office will be finally wound 
up by Oct. 1. Calvin Holmes will have charge of the Knox- 
ville offices of the company, and Fred A. Gore, of Macon, 
Ga., will sell the Bewley-Darst product. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago & Northwestern, it is expected, 
will enter St. Louis during the next month, as its line is 
practically completed through the coal fields adjacent to the 
city on the east. Something like 12,000 tons daily is being 
moved over the Chicago & Northwestern, south of Peoria, 
and after all connections are made several times this ton- 
nage will likely move via this road to the Northwest. 


Sandusky, Ohio—All records are declared to have been 
broken at the Pennsylvania railroad docks at Sandusky, in 
the matter of coal shipments this season, and there are two 
more months of navigation left. Last year the shipments 
from these docks amounted to 2,000,000 tons of coal, while, 
according to Supt. C. C. Hand, the 2,000,000-ton mark will 
have been reached by Oct. 1. The docks will be doubled next 
season. Seven years ago 400,000 tons was the high mark for 
a season’s shipping from these docks. 

Tokdo, OQhio—A number of Toledo shippers are planning 
to enforce the payment of the rebate granted them by the 
ruling of Judge E. B. Kinkead, of the Franklin County, Ohio, 
common pleas court, rendered Sept. 9, 1913. This ruling up- 
held an order of the Ohio Public Service Commission reduc- 
ing the freight rate on coal from Nelsonville, Ohio. The re- 
duction amounts to 15ec. on each ton of Hocking coal received 
in Toledo and dealers are claiming a rebate dated from Jan. 
15, 1910, to the present time, that being the date of the filing 
of the first complaint. 

Toronto, Canada—The merger of the Western Coal & 
Coke Co. the Pacific Pass Coal Fields, the St. Albert Col- 
lieries and the Lethbridge Collieries under the title of the 
Canadian Coal & Coke Co. has been completed and the 
respective properties made over to the new company. The 
authorized capital of the Canadian Coal & Coke Co. is $15,000,- 
000, of which $11,000,000 is common and $4,000,000 preferred 
stock. Between nine and ten million of the common stock 
and $3,750,000 of the preferred has been issued, the bal- 
ance being retained in the treasury. An issue of $3,000,000 


of bonds will be placed at once to raise funds for dischargin2 
current liabilities, 
erties. ‘ 


and developing and equipping the prop- 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite market quiet but with a generally good de- 
mand in all branches; production being increased to full ca- 
pacity. Bituminous business continues at a maximum and 
buyers appear resigned to the new high prices. Car supply 
now one of the leading factors in the situation. 

Hard-coal production will shortly be up to full rated ca- 
pacity, practically all companies having now resumed full 
time operation. While this would seem to indicate an ac- 
tive market, there is no important change in the whoiesale 


end, nor is any anticipated in less than a month, unless 
weather conditions become unexpectedly severe. In fact, it 
will be essentially a weather market from now on. Fear 


is even expresed in some quarters that the present heavy 
production may result in the market being overshipped, but 
it should be remembered that much of this tonnage is being 
used to make up the deficiency in last year’s production. 
The demand for bituminous coal continues at a maximum 
with the better qualities being held closer and closer. Prob- 
ably the only condition that has prevented a spectacular ad- 
vance in soft-coal prices is the fact that most consumers and 
producers are so completely covered that little free coal re- 
mains to be negotiated. The larger consumers seem to be 
resigned to paying higher prices, even those who have over- 
stayed the market in anticipation of a break. Slow dis- 
patch is the rule coastwise, and vessels are beginning to 
accumulate at the loading ports. 
There is no free coal to be had 
trict at base rates, while slack has never before been so 
searce during the Lake shipping season. The car supply is 
becoming steadily worse, but probably not to the extent of 


in the Pittsburgh dis- 


seriously restricting operations. Production remains at the 
maximum for the season probably within 10 to 20% of the 


full rated theoretical capacity. 

The car and labor shortage in Ohio is making it difficult 
to keep up the output, while the advent of some cooler 
weather has materially stimulated business; the movement is 


probably up to the full limit of the car supply. The do- 
mestic grades are particularly strong, the retailers’ en- 


deavoring to accumulate some winter surpluses. Prices are 
being as firmly maintained as ever. Shippers at Hampton 
Roads are still short, but the situation is notably easier and 
more nearly normal supplies are on hand; the demand is 
also showing some improvement. 

The situation in the Southern market is unchanged, oper- 
ators waiting better prices before increasing the production; 
however, a good volume of business is being done even now, 
while it is anticipated that the next 30 days will show a ma- 
terial improvement. The announcement of the withdrawal 
of the O’Gara Co. has stiffened up the Middle Western mar- 
ket notably; this meant a reduction of some 3000 tons of 
screenings per day in the Chicago market and precipitated 
some sharp bidding for this grade. The Eastern coals are 
fairly steady, but in shorter supply than before. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Southern coals are firmer, but with no material 
change in prices. Car supply affecting the output of Georges 
Creek. Small advances made in the Pennsylvania grades 
and a more active market in prospect. Shortage on stove 
coal looks serious. 

Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River situation is 
notably firmer, although there has been no tangible price 
movement as yet. Transportation has begun to accumulate 
at the Hampton Roads piers and already there is enough 
congestion so that certain of the agencies are declining to 
accept further bottoms. The output is rather lighter than 
for some weeks.and it is clear that we are in for a strong 
market late in October. Nothing higher than $3 f.o.b. Nor- 
folk has so far been reported but this is due probably to 
contract requisitions taking practically all the coal at the 
piers. The Government has come in for large shipments and 
this together with an active export trade further accounts 
for the small supply of spot coal for coastwise delivery. 
What spot sales have been effected have been mostly to 
other shippers to fill out cargoes. 

The movement to New England is setting 

Some 


gradually 


straightened out after the prolonged heavy weather. 
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COAL TRADE REVIEWS 
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of the tows took ten day to get from the Delaware to 
Boston. 

Car supply is reported to be poor on some of the reads, 
particularly from the Maryland districts, and this condi- 
tion seriously affects the output of Georges Creek. There is 
still practically none of this grade to be had except by put- 
ting in transportation for indefinite waits. Several boats 
that would normally load at Baltimore have been seeking 
tonnage at Hampton Roads, but at the present writing, dis- 
patch there is practically no better than at Baltimore. 

Prices are up 5c. or so on the Pennsylvania grades 
further advances are predicted. 3uyers here, however, are 
not showing as much interest as might be expected. Sev- 
eral of the smaller consumers found they had over-stayed in 
waiting for Pocahontas and New River to ease off and are 
now taking relatively small lots of the better Pennsylvania 
to tide them over. Slow dispatch at Baltimore and at Hamp- 
ton Roads is so likely to grow rapidly worse and runs up 
such heavy demurrage bills that an extra demand is bound 
to fall on coals out of Philadelphia. 

Anthracite—All the shippers are now short of stove and 
dealers here are finding it extremely hard to make room: for 
the other sizes it is necessary to take in order to get this 
grade; the demand from the public for this size is increasing 


and 


very fast and it is becoming a big problem. The retailers 
with relatively small storage are finding it especially hard 


up at the other end and ship- 
anxious season for the aver- 


to manage. Orders are piling 
ments are very slow. It is an 


age retailer. 
Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 
Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*...........ee++++ $1.10@1.55 $1.30@1.70 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.80 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
New York*...... kaeeues 2.65@3.10 2.85@3.25 3.22@3.32 
Io oo uid usa. ¢ Sa Saree heen we lwe es ecccce 2002.95 
Hampton Roads*...... Gur Wate Rede Ove ena ei er aat eran are $2.90@3.00 
RGGMINNOG Wire ce eccs uous cduucdoauh dawissccee ocean ener 3.88@3.99 
GQNOQUIGT ee chee dsciicslce aeees SC eeuwiuceressecawedtidek slxedaas 2.98@4.C8 
*F.o.b. fOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Anthracite companies working practically full time and 
no coal going into storage; retail trade showing improve- 
ment but wholesale still rather inactive. Bituminous quiet 
but firm. Car shortage spreading. 

Bituminous—The spot market on soft coal is quiet, prob- 
ably Because both producers and consumers are so complete- 
ly covered that there is little business to be negotiated. The 
tendency to ease up is noticeable at some points, but not to 
a serious extent. Gas coals are in very sharp demand, while 
slack is showing an abnormal strength, which will be 
further accentuated when the Lake season closes. 

The car supply is causing more anxiety as the season ad- 
vances, the situation on both the Pennsylvania and the 
B. & O. already being rather bad; reports are to the effect 
that the latter road showed indications of falling behind 
quite rapidly. There has been only a slight shortage so 
far on the New York Central. <A great deal of trouble is 
being experienced with labor also, not so much in the supply, 
which is not any too good, however, as in the difficulty in 
maintaining continuous operations. 


A large local railroad was reported to be in the market 
for a moderate tonnage recently, but on the whole the 
spot business is rather quiet. We continue previous quo- 


tations unchanged as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65: fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15 @ 
9:25. 

Anthracite—The retail end of the hard-coal market is at 
a standstill at the moment awaiting the appearance of some 
colder weather. As may be expected during a transitional 
period from one season to another, reports are of a more or 
less contradictory nature. On the one hand, it is noted that 
mines are being put under full capacity operations which 
would seem to indicate an increased demand. But on the 
other hand, the feeling prevails that dealers are very heav- 
ily stocked, because of the acute shortage and consequent 
high tension which prevailed in the fall market last year. 








ary 


Geone_ally speaking, the market may be considered a 
weather proposition entirely from now on; a protracted spell 
of cold weather must inevitably develop a sharp demand, 
while a period of moderately high temperatures up to, say 
Christmas, will surely bring about a depressed condition and 
low prices. The fact that production is running substantially 
ahead of previous years is being mistakably taken as in- 
dicative of an easy situation this winter; it must be remem- 
vered in this connection that production last year was -the 
lowcst on record, with one exception since 1906, and was 
some 6,000,000 tons below the output for 1911. It is equally 
true, of course, that consumption was materially restricted 
last season by the moderate weather conditions, but even al- 
lowing for this it is still reasonable t» believe that tiere 
has been a demand for large extra tonnage this year to fill 
up the holes caused by the deficiency last year. 

At the present time stove coal is in the heaviest demand, 
and it is freely predicted that it will be selling as high as 
chestnut before the winter is over. S¢g is heavy and diffi- 
cult to move, with chestnut and pea in rather free supply. 
Stocking cf all grades has been practically discontinued. 

Quotations remain practically unchanged as follows: 


—Lower Ports———. 


—Upper Ports—— 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Hard-coal producers are opening up full time. 
tone generally with dealers reporting more 
Weather market from now on and no great activity antici- 
pated for 30 days. Bituminous showing a sagging tend- 


ency. 


Better 
inqulries. 


Everything now points to the fact that the anthracite 
business in this vicinity will soon be on in full swing. It is 
unde:stood that one of the large producing companics wh‘ch 
has becn running on a curtailed basis, has now commenced 
to operate on full time, which in itself is an indication of an 
immediate improvement. While the conditions locally are 
not what they might be, at the same time it is evident that 
ticre is a better tone to the market; dealers as a rule re- 
port that inquiries are better, and deliveries heavier. 

It is a weather proposition from now on. An early 
touch of frost will have the effect of starting up the fires, 
creating further inroads into available supplies. Of course, 
no actual winter conditions are expected for at least a 
month, but the trade generally remembers the situation l2ct 
year, when the demand was far in excess of the supply, und 
the prospect not at all definite. However, conditions this 
year are not likely to be so strenuous, as the companies have 
fairly good stocks of coal, at least sufficient to keep the mar- 
ket fairly well supplied. Broken coal still continues far 
short of requirements, and there is a marked improvement in 
chestnut and pea. Prices ruling at the present time 
are: Broken, $3.50; egg, $3.75; stove, $4; chestnut, $4.15 and 
pea, £2.50 at the mines. 

While there has been no marked change in the bitumin- 
ous trade during the past week, yet the tendency seems to be 
backward. Demurrage on coal at tidewater has again been 
heard of, but whether on account of lack of facilities for 
vessel movement, or cancellations due to a falling off in the 
demand, is not evident. The fact remains, however, that 
there has been a decrease in prices during the past week of 
from 10 to 25c. per ton; this doubtless reflects a desire on 
the part of operators to dispose of standing coal. Taking 
the market as a whole, however, there is nothing to indicate 
that it is not holding its own. 

PITTSBURGH, 

Demand for free coal increased, 
Unusual condition of slack commanding premiums, with 
stock accumulation this season very light. Increased use 
of siack and crushed mine-run. Labor and car supply fair. 
Connellsville coke market uncertain. Accretionus to the ranks 
of the “regulars.” Shipments increased. 


stove, 


PENN, 
especially domestic. 


Bituminous—There has been a further increase in the 
demand for domestic coal by dealers, who are not well 
covered by contracts, and operators’ asking prices range up 
to $1.75 for 14%-in. domestic. There is slightly better demand 
for free coal from other buyers, and there is practically 
none to be had at base rates, quotations generally ranging 
from $1.40 to $1.50 for mine-run. Slack has become de- 
cidedly searce, and readily brings $1, while one large in- 
terest would not sell under $1.10, and would buy freely at 
the circular price of 90c. if the product were offered. Nev>r 
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has so small an amount of slack been accumulated during 
the Lake shipping season and even those operators who 
make a practice of storing slack during the summer, for 
their winter demand, have very small piles. The increase in 
the use of stokers is shown by the steadily growing demand 
for crushed mine-run, which usually takes an-extra of 5e., 
being better than ordinary slack as it is lower in ash and of 
greater thermal value. 

Car supply is not satisfactory, but only limits produc- 
tion slightly. Last Saturday one important division fur- 
nished only a 30% supply, but Saturday is normally ex- 
pected to be bad. Men are not working full time, but are 
doing as well as formerly. On account of shortage of labor 
and cars, production is probably between 10 and 20% below 
theoretical maximum, but is substantially as heavy as at 
at any time this season. We quote regular circular prices, 
subject to premiums of 10@20c. for prompt lots, unchanged 
as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1144-in. steam, $1.50; 1%-in. do- 
mestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market continues to be cut up bs 
offerings of furnace coke at under the regular $2.50 price, 
down to $2.25 or $2.20 for coke alleged to be standard grade, 
but about which there seems to be considerable question. 
In some quarters it is claimed the market has definitely 
broken, but this statement cannot be accepted at per when 
it is universally admitted that the regulars who have hell 
out for $2.50 have not weakened, and it is known absolutel) 
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that late last week a sale of some 6000 tons, shipment to the 
end cf October, was made at the full price of $2.50 to a 
discriminating buyer in the East. From sources hitherto 
found trustworthy it is learned that in the past ten days one 
large operator and two small ones have agreed to worl: 
with the regulars in the matter of curtailing output to 
harmonize with the average demand. This will enable the 
regulars to work at a better percentage provided demand 
does not decrease further, and as to this there is serious 
question. We quote prompt and contract at $2.50 for furnace 
and $2.90@3 for foundry, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 20 at 
378,437 tons, an increase of 3647 tons, and shipments at 389,- 
742 tons, an increase of 14,831 tons. The excess of ship- 
ments over p:oduction is represented to be due to the lifting 
of about 10,000 tons of stock coke by steel works inter- 
ests. 

Later—The Producers Coke Co., which has been handling 
the output of the “regulars” has just made an announcement 
which may change the prospects of the market and which 
has aroused the greatest interest. It publishes a new list 
of the companies represented, the following additions being 
represented: Mt. Pleasant Coke Co., Consolidated Connells- 
ville Coke Co., Genuine Connellsville Coke Co., Champion 
Connellsville Coke Co., Whyel Coke Co. and Puritain Coke 
Co. The Producers Coke Co. formerly claimed to represent 
operators producing 2,400,000 tons of coke annually, but with 
these additions the amount is increased to 8,500,000 tons. <A 
rough count indicates 3000 ovens formerly represented, and 
20°0 ovens added through the new companies announced this 
week. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Heavy demand for good grade coals, and they are prac- 
tically all sold up. Cheap steam fuels still weak and East- 
ern market for gas coals flat. Coke market off color. Slack 
still a feature and continues advancing. 

The heavy demand for good grade fuels continues un- 
abated. All free coal of this kind is being held tighter and 
tighter as far as prices are concerned. From $1.55 to $1.60 
is now no unusual figure; for the most part, however. 
producers have little to offer in the open market. Contract 
calls for this class of fuel are practically at a maximum and 
most of the consumers would like the opportunity of in- 
creasing their tonnages if they were able. A number of 
mining interests are giving their regular customers first 
call on what little surplus they have. Most of the larger 
interests, seem to fully appreciate the present situation and 
are paying spot prices on excess above their contracts. 
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Cheaper grades of Pennsylvania steam coals are not any 
too strong. The movement has been able to meet all de- 
mands, and prices are about the same as the previous week, 
running between $1 and $1.10, the former figure being most 
generally heard. Poorer grade West Virginia gas coals are 
in rather poor demand, especially eastward, and sales at from 
85 to 95c. were recorded. Slack continued the big feature, 
the figures demanded and obtained being in excess of the 
previous week. Sales at from $1 to $1.10 were not in- 
frequent, this being from 10 to 1ldc. as a general proposi- 
tion above run-of-mine gas coals. 

Coke is not over-strong just now. The West Virginia 
market was the real barometer, the Connellsville fuels be- 
ing pret‘y well sustained, apparently under pressure. An- 
thracite demand locally is improving, although it will be a 
month yet before the real rush is on. Steam sizes were in 
fair demand. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous holding up well without any indications of 
Car situation becoming steadily worse with prac- 
obtainable. Anthracite picking up 


weakness, 
tically no gondolas 
rapidly. 

Bituminous—The local bitumin us operators are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the mark t continues to show all 
its former firmness; it is a difficult matter to get any ship- 
ments even among those whe have their own mines. This 
condition is due mostly to the fact that the production ap- 
pears to be so completely covered hy contracts, that there is 
little or no free coal available. 

The car situation is reaching more serious proportions 
right along, particularly where the buyer refuses to accept 
shipments in the regular steel hoppers. These cars have 
been replacing the gondola type so that the latter could be 
diverted for in the steel trade. Producers flatly refuse 
to consider any orders specifying gondola cars. Although 
abnormally strong, there is really little of interest in the 
bituminous trade. Slack seems to be quite as strong and 
difficult to obtain as the sizes and if this general shortage 
continues up until Lake shipping closes, the mines will be 
able to continue making this grade. 

Quotations continue very firm at 


use 


$2.90 for Pittsburgh 


lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run, and $2.25 
for slack, with Allegheny Valley about 20c. lower. 
Coke—The coke trade continues much weaker than the 
coal market. Prices having reached an abnormally high 
level, the inevitable reaction has resulted in an equally 
complete depression. Connellsville foundry sells f.o.b. Buf- 
falo at $4.85, with high grade 48-hr. furnace, $4.40, and 


very little stock. 
Anthracite—The demand in this trade is becoming stead- 


ily more active as the season advances, some of the large 
shippers already reporting that they are not getting as 


much coai as they would like. It appears that some com- 
panies still have dock room available at the head of the 
Lakes, while rumors are to the effect that the production of 
hard coal is not being Kept up to the market requirements. 
Some of the independent operators are asking premiums on 
the short sizes, particularly stove, but as yet no sales have 


been recorded at anything above the regular circular. How- 
ever, it is clear that much more anthracite is eoming to 
this market than ever before. Shipments by Lake are still 


much reduced, although it is reported that they will show a 
steady increase from now on; shipments for the week 
amounted to 86,000 tons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Car shortage and unsatisfactory labor conditions restrict- 
ing production. Prices firm or advancing. Cool weather 
stimulated domestic business. 

The demand for lake coal continues good and shipments 
are being madc as fast as coal and boats are available. 


There is some car shortage and tliis combined with unsatis- 
factory labor conditions at the mines has retarded the 
movement here to some degree. The cool weather of the 


past week brought on a much better domestic demand while 
steam coal kept up to the notch. Prices were firm and 
as a matter of fact, were better maintained than they have 
been at any time during the season, although prices have 
been holding close to the list all along. 

Pocahontas which has been lagging somewhat came right 
to the front and slack is very strong. Pittsburgh, No. 8, 
which has been at the high-water mark for a long time, 
is expected to reach a dollar within a few days unless some 
unforeseen circumstance should come up. Despite the traffic 


difficulties, of which there is continued complaint, more coal 
has been going up the lakes than is usual at this season 
and shippers are straining every nerve to secure adequate 
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stocks. An unusual amount of slack has been demanded for 
lake shipment which has caused a shortage. It is predicted 
by coal men here that there will be an advance in Hocking 
coal Oct. 1. 


The market is now quotable as follows: 
Poca- Hoeck- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 
hontas ing son roy ilon No. 8 bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $2.00 $2.50 $1.45 $1.35 
WIN or acv oes ches coe we 2.50 1.35 2.50 1.50 2.50 na ara 
MEI so coed sceicvd lees 2.00 1.25 2.25 1.75 2.50 1.35 oes 
{ive avin 1.65 acs 1.25 1.25 
Aine-run 1.60 1.35 1.92 14.95 
| 0) ee ee ae saree 0.70 0.80 


Cannel Coal is quotable about as follows: Pennsylvania, 
lump, $2.85; egg, $2.35; nut, $2.25; Ohio lump, $3.25; Kentucky 
lump, $3. 


4 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The car shortage gradually increasing and is the con- 
trolling factor in the local trade. Demand from all sources 
continues good and prices strong. No new circular has been 
issued but some advances have been announced. 

The feature of the coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week is the growing car shortage which has had the effect of 
still further strengthening prices. No new circular has been 
issued effective Oct. 1 as was expected but prices on all 
grades have advanced to a certain extent and no weakness of 


any sort is reported. The volume of business is all that 
the car supply can care for and the prospects for the fu- 
ture are bright in every way. 

There is a good demand for all domestic grades, which 


appears to be the strongest point in the trade. Dealers are 
placing larger orders and are asking for immediate ship- 
ment if possible. Retailers are making every effort to ac- 


cumulate stocks to guard against the rush which is ex- 
pected at the first cold spell; they are also busy on de- 
liveries now and prices are strong and will probably be ad- 


vanced soon. 

Lake trade is still active although the short car supply 
is cutting into the tonnage moving to the Northwest. Chart- 
ering of bottoms is still going on and the trade will likely 
be steady right up to the close of navigation. Practically no 
congestion is reported from the docks at the upper lake 
ports; dock prices are still strong and no weakness has de- 
veloped. The total tonnage from Ohio fields will be much 


more than last season. 
The car shortage has interfered with production to a 
large extent in every mining section of the state. In thi 


Hocking Valley the output is estimated at 75 per cent. which 
is the best reported. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output is 
estimated at 50 per cent. and in Eastern Ohio it is 60 pe) 
cent. of the average. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1.75@1.70 .. nee $2.00 @ 1.90 $1.70@ 1.65 
3-4 inch............ 1.60@ 1.55 $1.50@ 1.4) 1.75@1.65 1.55@ 1.50 
NGOS oe bees ees pee) 7 Soe -. 1.60@1.55 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.40@ 1.30 1.25@1.2 1.35@1.30 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80@ 0.70 ........... 1.00@0.90 0.75 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.60 0.95@0.85 0.90@0.80 0.65@ 0.60 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Recent shortage somewhat relieved. Movement coast- 
wise and foreign during the week only fair. Good demand 
for coal inland. 

Although some of the shippers from tidewater are still 
short the situation at all Hampton Roads piers is greatly 
improved and the quantity of coal remaining on hand at the 
end of the week is practically normal. The number of 
cargo and bunker vessels loading during the week will not 
compare favorably with the previous ones although there 
has been several large cargoes to New England and foreign 
ports. Few spot sales have been made and these only in 
small quantities at a price around $3 per ton. On these small 
sales it is difficult to ascertain exact figures as buyers and 
sellers prefer to withhold these figures. 

The demand for coal inland continues good and prices 
fair. Shipments for foreign points moved to Naples ané 
Trieste, Cristobal, Genoa, Dakar and Cuban ports. 

Dealers in domestic coal and coke are complaining at the 
poor demand during the last few days. Orders are coming 
in slowly for both prompt delivery and also for October ana 
November delivery. 

~ LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Shipments out of state have been so heavy that local sup- 


plies are short; strike talk has been discontinued, for the 
time being at least. Car supply moderately good. 
There has been but little change in the local market, 


domestic coal still continuing in heavy demand, with screen- 
ings much in oversupply, and prices abnormally low. The 





COAL 


920 


screenings are. selling 
and 95c. a few 
at almost any 


Kentucky 
and 75¢c., as compared with 90 

the lower grades can be had 
figure. The domestic demand has been stimulated by the 
advancing season, and the generally acknowledged _ fact 
that stocks on hand are below normal; the maximum supply 
of coal in the hands of any dealer will not exceed re- 
quirements for a single month. This is probably due to 
the fact that most of the summer shipments went to the 
Northern and Northwestern markets. This movement is still 
continuing, and, with the time approaching when large 
tonnages will be required for actual consumption purposes, 
the local dealers are naturally becoming a little anxious to 
accumulate some surpluses; the same applies to consumers, 
but the coal is not available. 

Cars are in rather short supply, but the situation is by 
no means acute as yet. The movement is largely confined to 
other states, both to the North and South, with the result 
that local dealers are receiving only sufficient to supply 
current requirements, and are finding it impossible to ac- 
cumulate any surpluses. 

Production at the mines is fairly heavy, and, as already 
the demand for domestic coals ,is all that could be 
except for the weakness which has developed on 
the steam grades, the local market conditions might be 
considered ideal. 

First-grade eastern Kentucky block coal has been quoted 
as $2.50 f.o.b. mines, although the real market is 
around $2 to $2.25. However, the strong rising 
is still evident in the market. 


best grades of eastern 
around 70 


. weeks ago; 


noted, 
desired: 


as high 
probably 
tendency 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Coke is get- 
Pig 


Little change in coal market this week. 
ting stronger and sales of blacksmith coal increasing. 
iron ftirm at $11.50 for balance of year. 

There has been little change this past week, either in 
the amount of tonnage sold, or prices, on both domestic and 
steam coal. The operators state that they are moving what 
they get out, but that. they are not trying to break any 
production records and are, rather waiting for a slightly 
better market and higher prices. The volume of business is 
good for this season of the year, and prices are holding up 
well indeed. The next thirty days will show a decided im- 
provement. 

There was little doing in furnace coke _ this 
though foundry coke held its own, some good sales 
made. Blacksmith coal is gradually getting better, 
the usual dull summer months. 

Southern foundry iron for delivery during the remain- 
der of the year is firm at $11.50. There does not appear to be 
any other price, and it is either a sale at this price or no sale 
at all. The quotation for the first quarter of next year is $12, 
though it is believed the $11.50 basis could be obtained on 
business closed now. Practically all producers are shipping 
more than their monthly output, thus reducing the amount 
of storage iron in the yards. 


week, 
being 
after 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Conditions active with cars in short supply and shipments 
delayed. Domestic market particularly strong; an advance 
of 50c. scheduled for Oct. 1. 

Bituminous—The local market is very active considering 
all prevailing conditions. The car supply is the predomi- 
nating feature at the moment, prompt delivery being en- 
tirely dependent upon this. The situation in this respect 
appears to be about holding its own, although the recent cool 
weather has had a tendency to cause some uneasiness. 

The steam business continues strong in every way, man- 
ufacturing plants taking large tonnages and showing a re- 
newed interest in contracts, the indications being that these 
latter will be closed at appreciably higher figures than the 
old ones expiring. Domestic business is also good, deal- 
ers making an effort to obtain some surplus stocks in 
preparation for the winter rush; most of the large jobbers, 
however, have their winter requirements covered. Retail 
prices continue very firm with an advance of 50c. per ton 
scheduled to take place on all grades Oct. 1. 

The Lake shipping still takes a large tonnage, efforts be- 
ing made to get as much into the Northwest as pos- 
sible before the car shortage becomes acute. The strike in 
the Michigan coal fields has also become a feature in the 
situation. The restricted production in this district natu- 
rally must be made up from other fields. 


coal 


Anthracite—The trade is opening up in fairly good con- 
dition, and the prospects are for a good fall and winter 
business. As yet the market is not particularly active, 
but there are plenty of preparations being made for in- 
creased shipments. 
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The current bituminous market is quotable on approxi- 


mately the following basis: 
W. Va. 
Splint 

Domestic lump. $1. 


No. 8 
Ohio 


Jackson 
Hill 
$2.50 
2.20 


Poca- 
hontas 


Cam- 
bridge 


Hock- 


Gas ing 


Steam lump.... 1.2 
gn. dump...... 12 
Mine-run 


$1.15 ane 
1.10 ae 
1.00 0.80 1.00 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Difficult to keep up a supply of anthracite, especially 
chestnut. Other Eastern coal coming fairly steady but in 
smaller shipments. A touch of frost has increased retail 
activity. Car situation improved. 

Mining conditions and the coal trade generally continue 
quite satisfactory. There is less complaint about car short- 
age, the railroads evidently having made an effort to catch 
up. Coal is moving quite regularly from mines to yards and 
from yards to consumers. <A frost on two or three recent 
mornings has stimulated buying. In industrial circles, there 
has not been any material falling off, although some of the 
smaller automobile concerns are not very active; in fact five 
of them in this state have gone into receivers’ hands the 
last few weeks. Dealers are finding it difficult to keep up 
the anthracite supply, especially chestnut. Last winter there 
was a famine and consumers this season are trying to get a 
winter’s stock in before cold weather. Other Eastern coals 
keep coming irregularly and in restricted quantities, one car 
at a time where formerly it was three cars. This is taken to 
mean that operators are parcelling it out among their cus- 
tomers, trying to serve all with at least part of their order. 
Any car shortage that may come with the movement of the 
corn crop will not be severely felt in this territory. The 
only way the trade can suffer is by the oceupation of the 
motive power in grain rather than in coal carrying. 

There has been no change in retail prices in this city since 
the advance of 25 to 50c., Sept. 238. Operators here are ad- 
vising the purchase of all the coal possible at the present 
figures. 

CHICAGO 

Market stiffened up materially on the report that the 
production of the O’Gara properties would be temporarily 
withdrawn. Some cold weather has also stimulated buying. 
Car shortage becoming a factor in the situation. 


The market during the last week was affected some- 
what by the appointment of receivers for the O’Gara inter- 
ests here, which resulted in the withdrawal from the mar- 
ket, of the production of the properties involved in the re- 
ceivership. The supply for certain large screenings con- 
tracts being thus restricted the demand was thrown upon the 
open market, stiffening the general tone considerably. <An- 
other factor was the continuation of the car shortage while 
there was an increased demand from retailers. 

Last week's cold weather resulted in the starting of fur- 
naces in apartment buildings, favoring the smokeless coal 
market to a great extent. Mine-run smokeless is selling at 
from $1.40 to $1.50 at the mines, the latter figure prevail- 
ing in a large measure. The market for lump and egg is 
not quite as strong, prices being $2.25 at the mines. There 
is an improved demand for domestic coke and an increasing 
supply is attracting attention. An increase of 10c. a ton 
was evident in the byproduct coke market, while there is 
little spot buying of furnace and foundry coke. The ful- 
fillment of contracts on the latter is normal. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Franklin Co. 
$3.05 


Springfield Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump 
Steam lump 
Eg 


$4.30@4.55 


2.80@3.05 
3.45@3.55 


2.30 
1.60@1.70 


Wise County, 


Mine-run 


1.92 
1.22@1.32 
$5.50; 
stove and nut, $4.85; gas house, $4.65@4.75. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; by- 


product egg, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Considerable activity in domestic sizes. Prices advancing. 
Screenings market on Standard demoralized but exception- 
ally good on the high grades. Car shortage will likely keep 
the market in good shape. 


The coal operator here is at last coming into his own; 
prices are advancing on all grades with the exception of 
steam sizes, and the effect of the Keokuk Electric Service is 
driving some cold hard facts home to the operator in the 
Standard district. Standard screenings are down to 10c. a 
ton at the mines, and, of course, this has caused the price of 
screened sizes to go up, but even then, with screenings at 
10c., some operators are selling the other 65% of their coal 
at $1.05, with the cost of production ranging anywhere from 
80 to 90 cents. 














@ctober 4, 1913 


The Carterville field, so far as steam sizes are concerned, 
has come to the front with a jump since the O'Gara oper- 


into the hands of receivers. The banks are 
asking a higher rate of interest than the receivers antici- 
pated, and, as a result, the mines are idle. This has taken 
about 3000 tons of screenings a day out of the Chicago mar- 
ket, and Chieago is drawing the Carterville screenings that 
usually come to St. Louis, so that in a week’s time screen- 
ings jumped from 40 to 65c., and will likely continue strong. 


ations went 


The market is now quotable on the following basis, fo.b. 

mines: 
Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
PANE cere ewiccicee Iuacdeeusee ea seeuddee 6 Genes $1.10@1.20 
GA MIE cue cece ecuencsecas a ee sd eews BEM a cerns oecde ees 
OE eee SE SSE. 2.00 cvcccescs 1.60 1.40@1.50 
Lump and egg.......... 1.50 @ 1.60 SE cccwsecue seacceeves oe 
NG: FBG. s 6s cciccsewces TG NEON vaccceds Se cce hee Weeteennenes 
SGQGONINGSs ..655c00 cess CRG OO eicesinck. “si teweues 0.25 
WESC DUNE oa: oa: 6: e:5:4. 6/08 00-0 Pe araceade, “anstecce 0.90 
No. 1 washed nut....... PGE  ccccices Bee csdcnccceses 
No. 2 washed nut....... SSG Ee ce cccnss COME vewoccnaedus 
No. 3 washed nut....... WomGGEE ay vecaguss, dkenaces Skececuacaee 
No. 4 washed nut....... 1.10 @ Beli sicvcoon *nesleaedua (eeadaceaaeus 
No. 5 washed nut....... COO ORE csawicca odiewunds Siveweraa aa 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Coal market much stronger. Plenty of equipment at 


Wyoming mines but Utah suffering severely from car short- 
age. Cold snap in Utah draws heavily on storage coal. 
Sugar factories placing orders for large shipments. Strike 
in Colorado affecting Eastern market. 

With the demand for immediate shipments increasing, 
the coal operators are beginning to run the mines full time, 
and while there are still a few weak spots the demand for 
lump coal is good, and all the mines are disposing of this 
grade. The surplus of nut coal has been greatly decreased 
and very little is now standing on track. Sugar beets are 
being harvested and Oct. 1, will find all the factories run- 
ning and consuming the surplus slack. Shipments of steam 
coal were resumed during the week and the surplus of this 
grade is being rapidly diminished. 

The car situation at Rock Springs and Kemmerer, Wyo., 
is all that the operators can expect. The Union Pacific 
Railroad has put forth an extra effort to keep the mines 
supplied with equipment and during September, not a day 


has been lost on account of cars. If the railroad can do as 
well during October as they have during September, the 
mines will no doubt have a very successful winter. Utah 


operators have not been so fortunate. The Rio Grande Rail- 
road has been unable to furnish equipment and the mines 
are only working two and three days per week. 


Quotations remain as follows Lump, $2.75; egg, $2.50; 
nut, $2.25; mine run, $1.85; slack, $1. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Car shortage is beginning to make itself felt as result 
of heavy demand for equipment. Shipments of coal to this 
city during the past week have shown material decrease. 

The heavy demand upon the railroads for rolling stock to 
move the crop now going to tidewater, is being felt by 
the coal dealers here; during the past week shipments from 
the mines have been reduced more than 50% That the 
situation may become quite serious is admitted by dealers, 
whose stocks are none too heavy at this time. The indica- 
tions are for a good active demand this fall and winter, con- 
siderably better than last year, when the market was rather 
dull, due largely to the open winter throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. 

A decided car shortage may serve to act as an incentive 
to importations of coal by water from Australia or other 
points, although there is little probability of any coming 
from British Columbia owing to the strike there. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 19—Tonnage is not arriving as freely as anticipated, 
but most shippers have sufficient ready steamers for their 
immediate requirements. The inferior classes of large and 
small coal are in plentiful supply for prompt loading, with 
prices weak. There is very little business doing for for- 
ward shipment in any class of coal. 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.74@4 .92 Best + iaiamaaeaaiaa -$4.02@4.08 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.62 Seconds. . .. 3.84@3.96 
NOUOTROEM arcs 5rcrctoy 74 soot 4.20@4.38 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.40@2.46 
Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Seconds. ..... . 2.22@2.34 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 


Sarry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
lays. 





COAL AGE 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 


The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 











this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of August, in short tons: 
- F Com- Com- 
Field Shipped Tipple Total mercial pany 
Pocahontas Seeewes 1,318,149 16,177 1,334,326 1,345,377 86,137 
Tug River....... 32,865 2,382 235,247 "313 35,935 
PNACKOR «<<: 0: 296,422 12,285 308,707 219,876 88,825 
Kenova fey Pee 89,271 10,088 99,359 83,632 15,721 
Clinch Valley .... 158,902 16,376 
1,936,707 40,932 1,977,639 2,007,100 242,934 
Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 


amounted to 86,384 tons. 


THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Sept. 15, as follows: 








Surplus Shortage Net* 
New England ORL Pa ao oe ow ids sla tee nd 32 17 17 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn. 1,499 812 687 
Ohio; ‘Indi: ana; Michigan; Western Pennsylv ania. 327 1,801 1,474 
West Vi irginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 633 3,186 2,553 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 927 749 178 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. 1,162 1,087 75 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. . 544 0 544 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. . 1,661 51 1,610 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico.................... 431 0 431 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. . waetewes 1,442 28 1,392 
CASICATIANE ING es ees op ew wsidncwebakunein 76 0 76 
MROGRNE ce Noa roca esc See eos eae Monee ees 8,714 7,731 983 
Apr. 15 May 15 June 14 June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 

Surplus........ 21,845 12,267 11,098 11,055 13,203 8,810 8,293 8,689 

Shortage....... 2,196 4,226 2,033 2,821 1,826 4,029 7,038 5,209 

INGER eceeec2 19,649 8,041 9,065 8,234 12,377 4,781 1,255 3,480 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 





COAL SECURITIES 

















The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending 
Sept. 27: 

-Week’s Range Year’s Range 

Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products... ........ Az 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ nee ares 105 1093 105 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 334 313 313 413 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... Sie 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Mary nee 102} 1023 1023 1023 1023 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 200 210 pai oe 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 533 52 52 53} 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 853 85 85 85 80 
Pittsburgh Coal..........ccccccees 203 192 192 242 14} 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref............... 89 863 863 95 73 
MIN ociiaya ccs ncaceesees 23 214 224 233 16} 
EM oc tics iste'e SKS vec welwawes 171 167 169 171 1513 
Headings tat Pre€... «occ esiciccenes 87 85 87 924 84 
Reading 2nd Pref.................. 943 92} 923 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 45 45 45 54 37} 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked _ or Last Sale Range 

Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 58......... 933 99 98 Sept. 713 933 994 

Colo: F. & FE. gen. 66.....0..06600. 103 ; 1074 June ’12 .. : 

Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 82 Sale 803 833 773 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ce . 76 Aug.’13 76 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... 92 93 Oct.°12 .. es 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ : ate 102 April ’06 .. me 
K. & H.C. & C. Istsfg5s....... 91 a 98 Jan.’13 98 98 

Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist s f 5s........ 852 Sale 852 853 85 87% 

St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pa». Ist 5s...... 77 793 783 Sept. 13 73 803 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s................ 984 99 99 99 98: 103 
Birm. Div. lst consol. 6s........ 101 102} 100$ Aug. ’13 1002 103 
Tenn. % a OC eee 102. Sale 102 102 1003 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s......... ms fa 103 July 13 103) = 1108 
Utah Fuel ist g 5s eee aa a Bee ae 
Victor Fuel Ist s f 5s.............. a4 75 80 May ’l3 792 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 923  .. g 93 92 98 


DIVIDENDS 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
ly dividend of 24%% payable Oct. 15 
Oct. 1. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 payable Oct. 20 to holders of records Oct. 9. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd.—Regular quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the common, and 2% on the preferred, 
both payable Oct. 15 to holders of records Sept. 30. 


Co.—Regular quarter- 
to holders of records 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The New River Co. 


The output of the 15 subsidiaries of this company was 
1,755,105 tons with a net loss from operations of $116,578. The 
New River Co. has an investment of $17,069,182 in stock and 
loans of its subsidiaries of which $16,585,358 is stock. Also an 
investment in coal and timber lands held for future develop- 
ment aggregating $2,927,218. In addition the company has 
invested $1,968,395 in the White Oak Ry. and Piney River & 
Paint Creek R.R. and $7047 in sundry items, making a total 
of all investments amounting to $21,971,843. 

Treasurer Dowst Says: 

After the present management took charge of the affairs 
of the company, it was found that certain accounts were be- 
ing carried’ on the books which, in the opinion of the new 
management, should be charged off. The president was au- 
thorized to cause the necessary charges to be made against 
accumulated earnings or losses as of Mar. 31, 1912. The 
principal items are as follows: 

Plant account has been credited with a total of $444,972, 
losses in plant value as inventory. Mine development has 
been eredited with $153,267, same being largely on account 
of Sherwood and Skelton developments; $42,920 has been 
charged off on merchandise, after taking complete inventory 
at all of the companies’ stores. Accounts receivable have 
been credited with $107,822, largely made up of acecunts re- 
ceivable standing on the White Oak Coal Co. books which 
considered not collectible, also covering losses sustained 


are 
White Oak Coal Co. and 


in adjusting Gifferences between the 
the Coal Supply Co. of Chicago 

A further amount of $108,726 has been charged off on 
notes on which the collateral has been sold and credited and 
on which the collectibility of the balance is doubtful. The 
royalty account is credited with $181,176 of minimum royal- 
time limit of recovery has expired. Under- 
is credited with an amount of $625,000. This 
represents discount and underwriting of $2,500,000 bonds of 
the company which were placed in July, 1909, which it is 
deemed advisable to charge off at this time rather than by 


ties on which the 
writing expense 


installments. 

Depreciation is credited with $233,406 in order to make 
it possible for all plant investment unrecoverable at the ter- 
mination of the life of the operation to be charged off by a 
fiir annual rate of depreciation during the life of the ccal 
in the ground. No appreciation has been made of coal lands 
or of coal in the ground on leased lands. 


INVESTMENTS IN STOCKS AND LOANS 
a Stock ———TLoans— bCoal Prop. Mch. 31 
1911-12 1911-12 1910-11 Acres Tons unmin. 
5681 51.019,000 


White Oak Fuel Co $3,450,091 $20,704 
Stuart Colliery Co... i S91 ,083 645,440 $572,974 3921 39,530,000 
Mabseott Coal & Coke 

nae : 505,454 d10,128 i etelira de 479 3,640,000 

‘ollins Collie ary Co 1,047,156 23,813 1036 2,260,000 
C ranberry Fuel Co. 2,453,915 73,668 29,905 6255 61,130,000 
Price Hill Fuel Co 1,143,848 20,332 32,637 2767 26,510,000 
Maedonald Colliery Co. 884,233 25,SSS8 23,824 862 2,600,000 
Great Kanawha Coll- 

ieries Co...... 587,895 55,333 42,105 5161 21,500,000 
Beckley Coal & Coke 

i Se 1,306,441 19,746 13,175 3789 39,380,000 
Harvey Coal & Coke Co 905,168 85,804 75,926 1627 5,600,000 
Dunn Loop Coal & 

Coke Co.....: ; 616,363 2S i ae 917 2,300,000 
Prudence Coal Co. ¢ ic; seas 2086 4,460,000 
White Oak Coal Co.... c874,711 268,793 d 16,182 
New River Fuel Co. ¢ 969,000 210,858 d 339,245 
Reserve coal and timber— 

Pack’s Branch 313,445 785 7,950,000 

Gordon’s T.ands : 134,377 rg le 7,000,000 

St. Raleigh’s Lands. 1,085,147 8514 85,000,00 

Mossy Real Estate. . 239,378 1100 ~—=—- 11,000,000 


0 SRS ee he ee 2194 20,000,000 


Mossy Coal & T.and 

& ae 281,261 5 2896 31,000,000 

Dillon Coal & Land 

Cy se ; 863,735 8,525 8,070 6133 65,000,000 
White Oak Railwav Co. 1,057,105 291,892 ie | ea 
Piney River & Paint 

oD 8 | er 552,672 66,727 62,579 , cites 





otal $21,112,478 $852 2,319 $773, 5,864 486,870,000 


Total.. 
Total of all investments in 1911-12— $21,964,797. 
a Substantially the same in 1911. b Omitted by new management in 1911- 12 
anaiee c The New River Fuel Co. also owns stock to the amount of $120,091 in 
the Prudence Coal Co. and $80,900 in the White Oak Coal Co. d Debit. 


x 
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NEW RIVER COMPANY—BALANCE SHEET MARCH 831, 1912 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
Assets Liabilities— 


Invest. in sub. Common 
Ne eee $19,347,179 $19,347,266 stock. . $18,249,800 $18,249,800 


Properties and Preferred 


= 








rights owned stock. . 11,237,400 11,237,400 
TS eer 1,772,346 1,771,824 Bonds cut- 

Treasury standing : 2,500,000 2,500,000 
GtOOK v5.4.5 9,275,000 9,275,000 Notes payable 4,225 17,863 
Cash «& accts. Accrued inter- 
rec i 5,868 9,370 est & taxes... 32,339 32,250 

CS ontingent Contingent 

ae 97,188 760:512 -accts.....-.. 97,188 

Loans to sub. — 
RSE ca eon 852,319 773,475 Total...... $32,120,952 $32,037,313 

Profit and loss *771,053 90,865 

Total... $32,120,952 $32,037,313 


*TIneludes in 1912, bond interest and underwriting. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF SUB. COMPANIES MCH. 31 








1912 1911 1912 1911 
Assets— Liabi ities— 
Plant... a$5,810,919 $6,551,039 Capital stock. $5,651,000 $5,651,000 
Inter-comp. re- Due New Riv- 
ceivable..... 1,066,937 803,419 er Co........ 1,350,370 1,150,391 
Madse., feed, Inter-comp., 
furn., &e. 124,148 490,508 ~ payable..... 1,071,226 886,240 
Accounts — re- Accounts pay- 
ceivable ‘ 575,843 6591,785 able. 371,064 c487,994 
Notes receiv- Notes pay able 286,575 287,066 
able. 126,900 233,730 Pay-rolls..... 69,260 67,453 
Due from New Roy alties .. 91,434 62,137 
Riv. Co. 498,051 376,916 Profitand loss... . ‘ 1,190,476 
a a ee 40,910 178,466 ~— 
Coal in transit SS,365 371,705 Total...... $8,890,929 $9,782,757 
Dy quities in 
roy’s paid... ee 95,188 
Profit and loss 258,856 
Otel cg 6<s. $8,890,929 $9,782,757 


a After deducting reserve for depreciation, $566,017. 6 Includes contingent 
eccounts receivable, $69,730. c Includes contingent aecounts payable, $173,966. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS 
OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 











Production Earnings 

1911-12 1910-11 1911-12 1910-11 

White Oak Fuel Co... $85,964 485,663 *$51,010 *822,404 
Collins Colliery Co....... 110,429 132,112 8,763 15,061 
Macdonald Colliery Co... 94,938 94,638 5,079 12,545 
Cranberry Fuel Co....... 179,091 167,908 ¥*40,307 *22 468 
Dunn Loop Coal & Coke Co. 177,818 198,212 38,789 55,511 
Harvey Coal & Coke Co...... 94,871 96,484 *9,766 *15,636 
Reckley Coal & Coke Co.. teen re ie 123,548 113,753 *6,134 2,305 
Prudence Coal Co......... ’ 136,436 138,401 12,146 24,863 
Mabseott Coal & Coke Co. 69,636 58,2! 51 6,829 7,591 
Price Hill Fuel Co.......... 39.362 89,536  *16,508 —-*17.906 
Stuart Collierv Co... : 163,85: 168,099 ¥*48,242 *55,865 
Great Kanawha Collieries Co... 79,159 94,080 *15,264 *23,217 
White Oak Coat terminats. : pevgaeor © noeeeeee 3,826 *21,044 
White Oak Ratvlway Co. «06666560 9 seaeee See *12,675 *1,844 
Piney River & Paint Creek RR... ...... het 7,898 5,830 
tA oe hon ee Soe 1,755,105 1,838,137 *$116,578  *$14,868 


New River Co., proportion of profit and losses of 
companies, net loss . $132,697 $46,286 


New River Fuel Co., profits for year : ; 27,730 31,970 
New River Co., losses for year... . ' sien 90,822 64,572 
New River Co., net joss $195,789 $78,888 
There was charged off for depreciation $65,920 in 1911-12, against $66,650 in 
1910-11 
* Indicates a loss. 





cAI 
ee 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—The surplus after all charges 
for the fiscal year to June of this year shows a decrease 
of $74,036 from that for the same period to June, 1912, 
but a gain of $476,520 over 1911. The gross earnings for 
this year increased $47,430, but expenses also showed an 
increase of $199,450. 

The National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co. (Washington. 
D. C.)—The $1,000,000 6% first mortgage 20-year. profit 
sharing gold bonds of 1911, of this company, were offered 
during last May by a British corporation The issue has 
a certain peculiarity in that besides the fixed rate of 6% 
per annum, the bond holders are entitled to 25% of the net 
profits. For the year to June 30, 1912, an extra of 2% 
was paid, making a total disbursement of 8% 
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MARKETS IN GENERAL 

Apprehension is apparent in many quarters over the un- 
settlement in Washington, and the currency bill looms up as 
one of the largest factors causing this unrest. It evidently 
contains more benefits to the agricultural than to the manu- 
facturing interests, and while manufacturers of the country are 
evidently able to hold their own as far as the tariff is con- 
cerned, it will be a little difficult for them to maintain their 
position with an unfavorable tariff and, at the same time, a 
currency less suited to their needs than the present one. 

The crop situation shows practically no change from a 
month ago, but the wheat crop shows slight improvement. 
and there has been no further deterioration in the corn crop. 

Railroads of the country are not expanding, and many of 
them have all they can do to meet their current expenses 
and fixed charges. There are a few conspicuous examples. 
which through careful management, attending to the business 
of running a railroad, and conserving their resources, are able 
to put aside money for improvements, but these are few. It 
is evident that a change is coming over the railroad world. 
and the recent election of a student of economics to the board 
of directors of a leading eastern line shows that is slowly 
permeating through the railroad field. 

The statistics compiled by the Copper Producers’ Asso- 
ciation were uniformly favorable to the holders of the metal, 
showing as they did only about two weeks’ stock. 


Financial conditions continue to improve, but there has 
been more demand for funds to the crop moving, and 
it is evident that the vast sums hoarded in the continent of 


Europe will find their way into loans to the Balkan States. 
The troubles there are not entirely settled as yet, and fresh 
outbreaks are not at all unlikely. On the other hand, condi- 
tions in the bond market have decidedly improved and bond 
dealers in New York and other large cities have been able 
to sell a great many securities which they have been carry- 
ing for several vears. 

Railway equipment is being more fully used and the re- 
port for the fortnight ending Sept. 15 showed a decrease in 
idle equipment of 18,000 cars. It does not look as though 
there would be any serious shortage later in the year. 


LABOR 


Conditions in the labor world are fairly satisfactory. 
Complaints come from contractors doing road work, and other 
outside construction, that there is a dearth of men, but that is 
almost always the case at this season. There are compara- 
tively few strikes, and it is evident that there are not going 
to be any serious disturbances before spring. The arbitration 
between the trainmen and their employers continues, and a 
great deal of matter is being brought out which is of little 
or no pertinent value to the question at hand. The strike 
of the copper miners in the upper Michigan peninsula is 
faltering, and it is evident that this will be ended some time 
in the near future. Some New England mills report that it is 
difficult to secure enough laborers and the railways have 
lacked men to do maintenance work. 

Outside labor commands $2 per day. The latest figures 
of immigration show that 138,244 immigrant aliens were ad- 
mitted into the United States during July. This aggregates 
788,000 immigrants in the first seven months of the calendar 
year. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Prices of pig iron have advanced. In most ‘finished lines 
there has been a decline, and in old material the market 


appears to be breaking of its own weight with not enough 
business to seriously affect prices. The favorable factor, the 
unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation which fell off less than 
200,000 tons during August, was well received, but coupled 
With this came a most pessimistic statement by the president 
of one of the largest independent concerns, and a knowledge 
f the fact that the bookings duriny September were by no 
means as large as during August. It must be remembered 
that in wire products the U. S. Steel Corporation alone booked 
ibout 7000 tons daily, and it is stated on excellent authority 
that the incoming bookings cf this Corporation during Sep- 
tember will average from 30,000 to 31,000 tons daily, compared 
with 33,000 tons daily in August. Shipments are not quite 
Hope is held out that the larger 


as heavy as during August. 


PRICES OF MINING SUPPLIES 
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railways will order rails in the near future, and it is expected 
that the leading trunk lines reaching out from New York 
will order about the same tonnage as a year ago. This would 
in itself go a long way toward relieving the situation and 
bringing other consumers into the market. Especial weakness 
has been shown in Steel sheets, and some exceedingly luw 
prices have been named on these commodities. 

Pig Iron—In September some fairly good sales were made, 
not only for delivery during the fourth quarter of the present 
year, but well into the first quarter of 1914. Foundries pur- 
chased freely and prices advanced from 25c. to 50c. per ton 
in the more active brands. While there was, at no time, any 
concerted buying movement, nor has there been any large 
buying of iron, still consumers, both large and small, made 
it a point to replenish their stocks and prepare for the future. 
One reason for this lay in the belief that prices were about 
as low as they could normally be expected to go with the 
business of the country at least 80°; of the maximum, and 
another that foundries using pig iron had some fair orders 
on hand which they felt they should cover. Orders are not 
large, most consumers preferring to wait and see which way 
the market is going to move before they make any large com- 


mitments. One factor which has been most reassuring in 
the pig-iron market has been a fairly active demand for 
cast-iron pipe and some very good orders have been placed 


in this line within the last fortnight. Steel-making iron his 
also been in good demand irrespective of the fact that steel 
is much less active. 

As stated, prices are somewhat higher, and for fairly large 
lots are quoted as follows: Southern Foundry No. 2, Cincin- 


nati, $14.25@14.75; Southern Foundry No. 4, Cineinnati, $13.25 
@13.50; No. 2 Northern Foundry, Chicago, $15@15.50. Bes- 
semer iron in Pittsburgh is $16.65: this ineludes the 90c. 


freight rate from the valley to Pittsburgh. No. 2 Southern 
Foundry or Birmingham is $11@11.50. 

Steel Rails—A few orders for 1900 and 2000 tons have been 
received from minor lines, but the large railroads of the 
country have not placed any orders for next year’s delivery. 
It is understood that the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central are preparing their schedules, but as yet no announce- 
ment has been made relative to these orders. It is evident, 
however, that they will require about the same quantity of 
rails as this year, and if they do not order them as early 
the amount will be about the same. The mills are fairly 
active at present and will probably continue so for the next 
two or three months. <An indicaticn given was the announce- 
ment made that the Pennsylvania was figuring on buying 
100 locomotives and had appropriated $1,200,000 for the elec- 
trification of a branch leading out of Philadelphia. 

Quotations are unchanged at $28 per ton for standard sec- 
tions of bessemer rails and $30 per ton for openhearth rails, 
both f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices represent a quotation 
of 1.25c. for 25- to 45-lb. rails; 1.20c. for 16- to 20-lb. rails. 
In Chicago, 16- to 20-lb. rails are quoted at 1.30c., and 12-1b. 
rails at 1.38c. Relaying rails in Chicago and other points in 
the Central West are quoted at $24 per gross ton and in New 
York at $22. 

Track Supplies—Orders coming 
for small lots, and these are few. 


into the mills are mostly 
The spike market has not 


been as quiet in many months as it now is, and prices are 
weak, as follows: Large lots, $1.75@1.80 Pittsburgh; small 
lots, $1.90@1.95. In Chicago spikes are $1.90@2; track bolts 
with square nuts, $2.25@2.40; angle bars, $1.50. 

Structural Steel-——PBusiness has been better in the last 


month. Quite a few new orders have been placed and the out- 
look for new business is very fair. Fabricators in the Chi- 
cago market are reported to have about four months’ business 
on their books, and this includes some work for the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. A fair amount of bridge 
work is coming out not only for railroads, but for municipal- 
ities and counties. In the East most of the new work is for 
factory extensions with the exception of a large amount of 
structural work that will be required for new subways in 
New York. The fabricated steel for the Panama Canal has 
been practically finished. The contract for the new Ford 
factory in Philadelphia was let last month, and a new factory 
in Detroit will be let in the near future for the same com- 
pany. An elevator plant in New Jersey Icet a contract for 
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structural work last week. Fabricating steel is fully as 
cheap as last month, and structural shapes are slightly easier, 
1.45c. being obtainable in Pittsburgh. In Chicago 1.63c. is 
quoted. These prices are per pound in large lots. 

Pipe—The market is not as active as last month, and for 
the smaller sizes of pipe there has been quite a falling off 
in demand. For line pipe, business is just as active as it has 
been any time this year, and indications are that the oil-pro- 
ducing companies will buy as much pipe in the next six 
months as they have in the last for their business is excep- 
tionally active. From present indications it would not be at 
all surprising if there were another downward revision in 
the price of pipe, especially for the smaller sizes. At present 
quotations show no change and the discounts from net prices 
are repeated from last month as follows: 


Black Galvanized 
3 - to YZ-in. steel butt welded......... 80% T1%% 
214- to 6-in. steel lap welded.......... TIS % 6914 % 
7- to 12-in. steel lap welded........... 75% 5414 % 
At these discounts the net prices of pipe per foot at Pitts- 





burgh are as follows: 
Cents———- cm Cents——, 
Diam- Galvan- Diam- Galvan- 

ete Black ized eter Black ized 

7 re 2.30 3.26 | er 30.50 45.00 
RRR a sioiew>.e 3.40 4.83 RNs 5 oie acess 42.25 58.25 
EES Cee 4.60 6.60 DPRRN 6 X50. 08 59.50 85.00 
BS 5.50 7.90 | ara 62.50 $9.00 
YS Tee 12.90 17.80 MOAIN::... 555-2 $1.03 $1.46 
ES | eae 16.80 23.30 5 ES | ena 1.13 1.64 
Ue eee 23.00 33.20 SEei.. +555. 137 1.82 


been reported as low at 2.05c. Pitts- 
must have been a special trans- 
for some sales to consumers who 
ordinarily secure about as good a price as any, have been 
made at 2.10c. for No. 28 black. The sheet markt is exceed- 
ingly quiet, operations are at a low figure and mills are prob- 
ably not running more than 50° of capacity. In addition to 
the new producing capacity that has sprung up in the last 
considerable apprehension that foreign pro- 


‘iheets—Business has 
burgh for large lots. This 
action, if it was done at all, 





vear, there is 
ducers may be able to sell sheets in this market, particularly 
on the seaboard, at close competition with the mills in the 
Pittsburgh district. The price for large lots is, as stated, 
$1 per ton lower than last month, quoted at 2.15c. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for No. 28 black. 
SMALL LOTS IN CENTS PER POUND 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Chicago 
Black Galy. Black Galy. 
LU ee 2 ae: (oe 7 PA eee 2.65 3.45 2.60 3.40 
ES Ree | pr ror 2.70 3.60 2.65 3.55 
EEE (RIE SSR S AR emer aera i ery aes 2.75 3.85 2.70 3.80 
BeiD MEIN os os oo wards wow alae Sie 2.80 3.90 2.75 3.85 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire—<Activity in the wire trade fell off considerably 


during September, but this was to be expected after the enor- 
mous business transacted in August. Quotations of wire 
products have been steady, and there has been little or no 
cutting, although some rumors were current that nails had been 
cut. Wire-nail makers have enough business on their books 
to keep them actively engaged for the remainder of the year. 


Quotations are unchanged as follows: Annealed fence wire 
in large lots, $1.50; galvanized barbed wire, $24.15: annealed 
barbed wire, $1.75. These quotations are per 100 1b. f.o.b. 


In Chicago plain wire is $1.73; painted barbed 


Pittsburgh. 
These quotations are also 


wire, $1.98, and galvanized, $2.33. 
for iarge lots. 





Copper Wire—Business has not been especially active, but 
the recent announcement that the Pennsylvania would elec- 
trify a portion of its line, and the very favorable report given 
to the development of electrical properties by a prominent 
financier in New York, leads to the belief that wire will be 
in good demand for some time to come. Prices have not been 
shaded, although copper can be had at slightly less figures 
than a month ago. Wire sold on a basis of 17144 @18c. per lb. 


Telegraph Wire—For lots of fair size measured in Birming- 


ham wire gage, prices in cents per pound are as follows: 
Extra best, Nos. 6 to 9, 4%¢c.: Nos. 10 and 11, 4%c.; No .12, 


45¢¢c.; No. 14, 5%c.; “Best Best” Nos. 6 to 9, 3%c.; Nos. 10 and 
11, 3%c.; No. 12, 3144c.; No. 14, 4c. Actual freight is allowed 
from Trenton, N. J., where it does not exceed 25c. per 100 Ib. 


METALS 

Copper—The heavy buying by consumers in both Europe 
and the United States carried the price of electrolytic copper 
well up to 17c. and a few sales were made at that figure. At 
around 16%c., however, a very large business was transacted 
and consumers supplied their needs not only for the present, 
but for some time in the future. All of the favorable news 
being out, the copper market lagged and prices toward the 


end of the month declined and sales were made at 16.62%c. 
New York for electrolytic. 


One favorable feature from the 
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consumers’ standpoint was the apparent breaking down of the 
strike in the Lake Superior region, and the probability that by 
the end of the year the outyut from this district would return 
to normal. The statistical position of copper is very strong, 
and with a continuation of business at the present rate it is 
likely that prices will remain steady or possibly advance to 
slightly higher levels. 

Tin—As a result of exceedingly heavy shipments from 
Europe to the United States, prices of tin declined and sales 
were made at 42c. The shipments from Europe to the United 
States during September amounted to more than 4000 tons. 

Solder—Strictly half-and-half solder is about per 
pound cheaper and quoted at 2514 @26%c. per lb. 

HARDWARE 

Nails—There are some reports that nails have been sold 
at exceedingly low figures in Central Ohio, and when traced 
to the source this was found to be true. It represented a spe- 
cial case where a mill made an unusual quotation in order 
to offset an unfavorable freight rate. Wire nails are held at 
$1.75 Pittsburgh and $2.05 New York in kegs of 100 Ib. and 
large lots to consumers, but for small lots from jobber’s 
store $1.95 is quoted in Pittsburgh and $2.15 at New York. 
at jobbers’ warehouses are better 
but the demand continues heavy. 
from warehouse in Pittsburgh and 
as follows: 


ec. 


Iron and Steel—Stocks 
assorted than last month, 
Prices are without change 
other distributing centers, 


Refined iron: Per 1b 
I tO Ee 1h, SPOUn Gana aauare «oo on woes cis vale 2.10¢ 
2% tO 41M. X BH TO LIN. 2c es cece te tesevuee 2.10¢ 
Re GO hs ee a AEN re LED ne. 50 os, ge spr Ow aw sw wl w on ene 2.30¢ 
BOG hag 1 gS ACHES CMEC eros ea IRR eta eS or ee ee tere eee 3.60¢ 

Soft steel: 

Me LOO Ay, PONG ONO SAURUC <5 52 ci cccs se tie eis os ees 2.05¢. 
EO Te ee a A Uae he | AP errr eer ee rerri cr ar 2.05¢ 
UE rd ye A IN te ND 6-5 sd 5 ate, 5 es Sere se Sin erorecrereens 2.20c 
iON a RN IIo So. 9 ica) aw: Si wcaag hs LB AO ALO era ew aa Oe 2.15¢ 
POMNGG—— 2 te 10 Gre Is tO INO. Sok oc acco e sce peas ernmdas 2.35¢ 

Beams: and’ Channeis——o GO. 15. $e 6666 cscs oss 0 8 ee ws eres 2.15¢ 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Portland Cement—Manufacturers of cement have expei- 


enced just as active a demand throughout last month as any 
time this year, and already talk is current that there may be 
somewhat higher prices in force next year. Several reasons 


are given for this, principally the enormous demand for 
cement for roads and an excellent demand for cement for 


ordinary uses. There will probably be as much cement used 
in New York State in 1914 as in 1912 or the present year, 
irrespective of the fact that the barge-canal work is prac- 
tically completed and very little work is to be done on the 
Ashokan aqueduct. Prices are absolutely without change as 


follows: 
3oston, $1.32; not including package. 
Pittsburgh, $1.18; not including package. 
Chicago, $1.25 f.o.b. not including package. 
Cleveland, $1.36 f.o.b. not including package. 
Detroit, $1.34 f.o.b. not including package. 
Minneapolis, $1.45 f.o.b. not including package. 
Pittsburgh, $1.28 f.o.b. not including package. 
St. Paul, $1.45 f.o.b. not including package. 


Paint—The price of linseed oil is slightly lower at 52@53c. 


per gal. in 5-bbl. lots. Spirits of turpentine is higher at 
42c. per gal. in New York. White lead in oil is steady at the 


higher figures quoted last month: Sec. per Ib. in 100-, 200- and 
500-lb. kegs. 

Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—Business is fair, but lower 
quotations have been made, and those given below represent 
a decline of $1 per ton compared with last month. 


PITTSBURGH, CENTS PER POUND 
Warehouse 
Stock 

BM ss caverns icteric nace a Ate OS Ta AR SCOT nate teers tenes 1.69@ 2.00 
eM igo anc nacrashra ar ees wipe i ahk lel ode MUS FER Oe Re 1.95 @ 2.05 
MRM RRS 52 ai outs co naaresald aust ntarenelard Taian ave se Oo Neto pneraner oneera 2.00 @ 2.10 
MeTSEN sm vareic ceidpe wie sipcal nice Sia' esl eisieio boss 4d aUelise Sposa erie oheieeane 2.15 @ 2.25 
Brattice Cloth—The market is just as firm as it was a 


month ago, and the outlook is that brattice cloth may advance 
to even higher levels. Stocks are fair, but consumers are 
only buying sparingly. 

Roofing Paper—There is a fair demand, and pri: °‘s are 
steady and without change. The largest size sheeting 
which is sold in rolls of 500 sq.ft. is quoted as follows: 20-Ib. 
per roll, 28c.; 30-lb. per roll, 43c.; 40 lb. per roll, 58c. Rubber 
roofing, which is sold in rolls of 108 sq.ft., is as follows: 1 
ply, 35 lb., $1.90; 2 ply, 45 lb., $1.10 3 ply, 55 Ib., $1.30. 

Tin Plate—The demand for tin plate continues large, the 
Standard Oil Co. being one of the largest consumers at this 
time. The reported sale is of 40,000 boxes, but this has not 
been confirmed. In Pittsburgh, 100-lb. coke plates are quoted 
at $3.60 per box, and 100-lb. terne plates are $3.45 per box. 
These quotations are per box of 112 sheets in large lots. 
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We will furnish copy of any article (if in print) in the 
original language for the price quoted. Where no price is 
quoted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as the papers must 
be ordered from the publishers, there will be some delay for 


foreign papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 

How to Reduce Falls from Roof and Sides. (Abstract of 
paper read by D. J. Griffiths before the Rocky Mt. Inst., June 
12, 1913.) Coal Age, July 12, 1913; 1% pp. 10c. 

Nonfatal Injuries in Bituminous Mines. F. L. Hoffman. 
Coal Age, Aug. 9, 1913; 3% pp., 6 tables. 10c. 

Prevention of Accidents in Coal Mines. (Abstract of paper 
read by John McNeil before the Rocky Mt. Inst., June 12, 
1913.) Coal Age, 2% pp. 10c. 


BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 

Advances in Permissible Explosives. (Translated from 
Zeit. f. d. Gesamte Schliess-u. Sprengstoffwesen, ete.) Coll. 
Engr., September, 1913; % p. 40e. 

Belgian Shot-Firing Experiments. (Translated from Ann. 
des Mines de Belgique, Vol. XVIII, 1913.) Coll. Guard. Aug. 
15, 1913; 24 pp., illus. 40c. 

External Stemming with Incombustible Dust. (Trans- 
lated from Ann. des Mines de Belgique.) V. Watteyne and 
KE. Lemaire. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Aug. 15, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 
40e, 

BORING AND TUNNELING 

A Combined Coal Cutter, Puncher and Drill. F. C. Per- 
kins. Coal & Coke Op., July 31, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 20c. 

Exploring Coal Measures with the Diamond Core Drill. 
W. M. McKee. Mine & Quarry, August, 1913; 4% pp., illus. 

Hand-Hammer Drills in Shaft Sinking. Coal Age, Aug. 16, 
1913; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

Modern Mining Pneumatic Drills. F. C. Perkins. Coal 
& Coke Op., Sept. 4, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 


COAL DUST 

Coal Dust Collecting Plant at Burslem. [Iron Coal Tr. 
Rev., July 25, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Coal Mining in the United States, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Treatment of Coal Dust and Haulage by Electric 
Locomotives. (Abstract of paper by Samuel Dean presented 

fore the N. E. I. M. M. E., Aug. 2, 1913.) Coll. Guard., 
Aug. 8, 1913; 1 p. 40c. 

Electricity and Dust. (Abstract of address of Sir Thos. 
‘liver to section of Industrial Hygiene at Paris Congress.) 
‘oll. Guard., July 18, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

First Series of Coal-Dust Explosion Tests in the Ex- 
erimental Mine. Geo. S. Rice, L. M. Jones, J. K. Clement 
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